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ICE CUBES FOR JAPAN / 


Listen, Tojo—when you hear that 
kar-rump some night and the fac- 
tory walls start sliding into the 
sea—remember, it’s just an “ice 


cube” from Nash-Kelvinator. 


We are building plenty of them 
for you—ice cubes that hurt— 


and Kelvinators that fly. 


Monster Vought-Sikorsky fly- 
ing cargo carriers for the Navy— 
they're growing on Nash-Kelvi- 
nator assembly lines—not in ones 


or twos, but in fleet upon fleet! 


And listen—that angry hum 


coming out of the East— 


It comes from propellers built 
by Nash-Kelvinator, built by the 
many thousands! 


FLYING BO 


And that mighty roar you'll 
soon be hearing is the voice of the 
Corsair—an engine that can take 
this Navy fighter higher, faster 
than any “Zero” in your stable. 

They're coming, Tojo—coming 
from men who, in building last 
year’s refrigerators and automo- 
biles, thought only of a nation’s 


health and happiness. 


But 


geance and the stinging memory 


now, it’s hate and ven- 


of a thousand Axis wrongs that 
are guiding their hands to new 


production records. 


Look out, Tojo, the nights are 
growing longer. 
. . . 
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iron} ~9 VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS 





Anti-aircraft cannon . . . automatic Tiéld 
guns . .. undisclosed instruments of aerial 
attack ... tank components .. . heavy-duty 
power plant assemblies . . . vital transport 
mechanisms—these are the six war assign- 
ments on which Pontiac is now engaged. Each 
differs from the other as night from day. 
Each offers its own complexities. Each de- 
mands specialized skill, specialized methods 
and specialized machines to achieve volume 
production at minimum cost with maximum 
speed ... we are happy to report that even the 
most demanding requirements as to speed, 


quality and quantity are being met or exceeded. 
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News within the News 


Title Reg. U.S. 


CAN PAY BE RAISED?.......sc-ceseeee--P. 11 
The new straitjacket on wages and salaries 
has raised a host of questions, not all of 
which are likely to be answered by Wash- 
ington for some time to come. However, it 
is possible now to gauge important conse- 
quences to workers and management. One 
thing is certain, no one is going to get 
rich out of this war, everyone is going to 
be policed by Uncle Sam . . . this article 
shows how. 


NEW ROUTES TO ALASKA............P. 13 
Alaska, open door to a strong offensive 
against Japan, has been until just recently 
a closed door for war supplies. But trucks 
soon will be shuttling from warehouses to 
fighting men, new rail lines may add new 
links in the transportation scheme along 
with enlarged air facilities. What this all 
means to the over-all war strategy against 
Japan is revealed in this timely report. 


NATION’‘S REAL BOSSEG................ P.14 
The nation’s high war command has had its 
face lifted again, and this seems to be the 
plastic surgeons’ supreme effort. Just. six 
men, three civilians and three military, 
now have unprecedented powers over 
130,000,000 Americans for as long as the 
war continues. Who they are, how they 
will function is disclosed in this article. 


THE BATTLESHIP CONTROVERSY....P. 16 
The Navy’s former Assistant Chief of 
Naval Operations, Rear Admiral Joseph 
K. Taussig, always has been a fearless 
critic, a canny prophet of naval warfare. 
What he has to say here on the need for 
more, not fewer, battleships is an impor- 
tant document of war. 


TRUTH ABOUT OUR PLANES.......... P.18 
Only now, after three full years of claims 
and counterclaims, is the truth, perform- 
ance truth, about our combat planes be- 
ginning to emerge. Offered is an evaluation 
of their record, type by type, as far as 
fighting qualities, staying power and safety 


are concerned. The article is based on 
front-line data. 


TURN IN WAR TIDE...... soveseen Kinin ae 
President Roosevelt landed hard on Wash- 
ington’s war Cassandras who have been 
giving the public dire warnings about the 
way the war was going. Readers can 
now look forward to a wave of cautious 
optimism instead. What that new turn 
in policy stems from is told in this ar- 
ticle, itself a preview of news in the 
making. 


LABOR’S WAR RECORD................P. 22 
Should labor be praised or condemned for 
the part it has played so far in the war 
effort? Plain words from a high-ranking 
naval officer, Rear Admiral Ben Moreell, 
and a spokesman for labor, AFL President 
William Green, give plain answers. These 
aren’t the first or the last words on the 
subject, but they do give the reader a 
ringside view of democracy’s arsenal at 
work. 
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EXTERMINATZ 


with low-cost ceilings of 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone 


ON’T EXPECT YOUR EMPLOYEES to do 

their best work when noise demons have the 

run of the office! These experts of inefficiency make 

work slow down, mistakes pile up. But it’s easy to 

get rid of them with ceilings of Armstrong’s Cush- 

iontone—the economical way to bring greater 
efficiency to any office. 

In each square foot of Cushiontone there are 484 
reasons why noise demons are eliminated—484 deep 
holes which absorb up to 75% of the sound that hits 
its surface. You can easily imagine what a difference 
that makes in the operation of a busy office. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone is factory-painted and 
ready to apply. Its 12” x 12” and 12” x 24” units are 
quickly and easily installed to any ceiling, with 
hardly any interruption to business. Maintenance is 
simplicity itself, for Cushiontone is readily cleaned 
and can be repainted whenever necessary without 
affecting its noise-quieting efficiency. The smooth, 
ivory-colored surface reflects light unusually well. 

OUR NEW BOOKLET gives all the facts. We'd like to 
send you a free copy. Just send a note today to 
Armstrong Cork Company, Building Materials Di- 
vision, 1218 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


>?) Armstrong’s Cushiontone a 


Made by the (A) makers of 


irmstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 


eS 2 Nae” lr, 
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Mrs. Parker’s cooking utensils are making it hot for the Japs 


Thanks to the kind of planning that 
wins wars, the finest of everything 
goes to the fighting forces. So thou- 
sands of women whose hearts were 
set on outfitting their kitchens with 
Revere Copper-Clad Stainless Steel 
utensils are now treasuring the pieces 
they were fortunate enough to get 
before the war. 

Treasuring them but using them— 
hard. For the same fine materials and 
manufacturing techniques that are 
making our military machine so tough 
have fortified Revere Ware utensils 
against years of the severe usage en- 
forced by war. 

The Revere plant where these 
“Kitchen Jewels” were made was 


REVERE COPPER AND 


able to change over smoothly and 
quickly to implements of war. Like 
all other manufacturing plants, it 
could rely on the Revere Technical 
Advisory staff for skilled help in 
methods of processing the unfamiliar 
copper alloys of wartime. 

Every ounce of copper our country 
produces goes directly into the essen- 
tials of warfare. Fortunately, Revere 
is well equipped, with modern plants, 
improved machines, and advanced 
techniques to assume a heavy respon- 
sibility in the production of vital 
copper alloys. And Revere research is 
continually probing deeper into the 
secrets of copper to help develop 
still better, stouter arms for victory. 


BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 180] 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The Revere Technical Advisory Ser- 
vice functions in (1) developing 
new and better Revere materials to 
meet active or anticipated demands ; 
(2) supplying specific and detailed 
knowledge of the properties of en- 
gineering and construction materi- 
als; (3) continuously observing 
developments of science and engi- 
neering for their utilization in pro- 
duction methods and equipment; 
(4) helping industrial executives 
make use of data thus developed. 
This service is available to you, free. 
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New sq vata 


Some things that you need to knoweecccecee 

1. Chances are at least 50-50 that the Army will slow its expansion rate. 
2. Pressure is reviving for early draft of 18-19-year-olds. 

3. A "draft" of workers for farms and for war industry is in the offing. 

4. There still may be time for salary adjustments under $5,000, maybe over. 
5. It's near last call if persons still have unfilled needs for many goods. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















As to the Army's expansion problem....eee. 

Idea until now has been to build the world's biggest Army, in numbers,in 
fastest possible time. It has been a mass-production proposition, and in a hurry. 

But: Three things now are discovered: (1) war industry faces an upset as 
men are drafted; (2) weapons produced are immobilized in hands of soldiers in 
U.S.; (3) it is to be possible to move only a moderately=-sized Army to warfronts 
during the next 18 months. Shipping remains a major problem of the war. 

The result is thiS.cccccece 

War industry is bringing pressure for some letup in draft demands. 

Britain and Russia are bringing pressure for release of more arms to them. 

War Planners are asking if it's wise to tie up great numbers of men in U.S. 

So: A major decision on Army size is in the offing. Any decision will be 
for a big Army, maybe for 7,500,000 by the end of 1943, plus 1,500,000 in the 
Navy. Yet that's a far cry from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 talked of. 

It has deepest personal meaning for millions of men with dependents. 

















When it comes to the draft outlook..ee... 

Key to everything is in the draft, or lack of draft, of 18-19-year-olds. 

If they are drafted: Wholesale call of single men with dependents will be 
delayed to mid-1943; of married men without children to 1944. It's to be 
realized that 1,200,000 in 17-year-old class becoming 18 would then be classi- 
fied in 1943. 

If they are not drafted: Single men with dependents then will be called in 
heavy numbers in late 1942, early 1943. And: Married men without children will 
go in 1943. Whole character of the Army is to be affected by this decision. 

Of course: There are sharp variations in man-power supplies of local 
boards. Classification of the 20-45 age group is only being completed October 
16. Many boards that hadn't classified all single men without dependents were 
forced to call men with dependents to meet quotas. And: Quotas often were unfair. 

Result is that any picture can be only an over-all picture. It can't cover 
each local draft board, when there's no national administration of these boards. 

However: If Selective Service follows policy the situation is as pictured. 

In the matter of "drafting" workers for industry and farmS..-eceee- 

There isn't likely to be a real draft. Government isn't to force men to 
take particular jobs. It isn't to put everybody in the Army, subject to orders. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


But: It is planning to force workers to stay in their war jobs, on farms or i 
in factories, as an alternative to Army service. It is planning to limit the 
right of employers to hire and fire and to limit the right of employes to quit. 

That's the next big problem for Congress to tackle. It's forced by labor 
pirating in industry, by migration from farms to higher-paying city jobs. There 
is an increasingly acute labor supply problem. It adds to pressure for drafting 
of 18-19-year-olds, as a means of easing draft pressure in older worker groups. 

Congress probably will go slowly in giving power to jail or to fine workers 
who leave jobs or employers who fire workers without real cause. Yet: That's 
the power that officials want. They may get it in the end. 








Wage and salary control is another side of the picture. Keep in mind....... 

It's very probable that salaries under $5,000 will be brought under control. 
It may come very soon. So: If adjustments are planned, now may be a last chance. 

And: Promotions still can be made in the range above $5,000. That leaves 
much flexibility. It is far from salary freezing, if employers make sure to have 
justification for raises. Later regulations may impose more rigidity. 

Wage controls are more clear. They have to bear the approval of the War 
Labor Board to be penalty-free. That's for any advance after October 3. It 
includes voluntary raises as well as negotiated raises. (See page 1l.) 








All of these things add up to firmer and firmer controls. 

Raw materials are about to be rationed, really rationed. That goes for steel 
and for other basic war materials. It's to be a last gasp for business as usual. 

There are new restrictions on long-distance telephone calls. 

Railroad travel is likely to be restricted, but not rationed. 

Wheels are turning their last in production of many consumer goods. 

This means: War finally is closing in. Period of shift from a peacetime to 
wartime economy is about ended. It's to be a war economy from this time on. 




















In the field of taxes: 

Strong probability is that Senate's tax plan will dominate the conference; 
that 5 per cent gross income "victory tax" and 40 per cent corporation tax will 
go into the final 1942 Revenue Act. So will contract renegotiation changes. It's 
likely too that pay-roll tax freeze at 1 per cent each for old age will prevail. 

And: Final action on the law may come within the next two weeks. 

After that there'll be a brief respite. Then will start consideration of a 
new 1943 tax bill. This one may end up far above the $6,000,000,000 now asked. 











There's growing inside attention to the November elections. There is worry 
inside the Administration. It's a real worry over the outcome. 

Size-up, as it is made by informed sources here is thisS........ 

In normal times, an off-year turnover of 52 House seats would seem im- 
probable. It may be improbable now. But: straws show an undercurrent of wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with Washington, with the way the draft is working, with 
way price control is used, with rationing, with way war news is handled. 

There is an apparent view that the war is being mismanaged. There also is a 
view that labor may be more satisfied and less inclined to vote; that farmers 
will be dissatisfied and voting in force; that women will be voting more heavily. 

So. The result is unusual uncertainty. President. is starting to get his story 
to the people. Yet: The possibility of a House overturn is recognized. It isn't 
expected, but it is considered possible. Senate can't shift over. 

















See also pages 14, 18, 20. 
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Come and get us, Pullman, 
were moving out tonight!” 





E. TY-EIGHT hours ago, Pullman 
got orders to move these 3800 Marines from 
their training base to Camp Censored, 1500 
miles away. 





That means 100 sleeping cars—gquick! 






So Pullman's Chicago ‘nerve center’ goes 
into action. On constant “‘alert,"’ this ofiice— 
with its 78 branches—knows where every 
Pullman car is and what it’s doing at any 
given moment. 







Out go orders to one car here, another 





there; to three or four or five being held in 
reserve at other places. The troop train is as- 
sembled from a score of different points, so 
that civilian service may be affected a /itt/e in 


many places, rather than a /ot in few. 








Now, the Marines are ready to go. Pull- 
man’s ready, too. Each car is stocked with 





clean linen, fresh water, drinking cups, soap 





and towels. Each is manned by a smiling 
4 re Ly 
porter, eager to do Ais part. 






This typical troop movement proceeds 
smoothly and efficiently —as a// troop move 








ments must. It is described here to show how 
Pullman does its number one job of moving 
hundreds and hundreds of thousands of 
troops a month without seriously incon- 
veniencing you. 


SLEEP GOING — 
TO KEEP GCOING— 


Go Pullman 














"SLEPT LIKE A TOP!" says this wartime Pullman 
passenger, “I always do—whether it’s in an up- 
per, a lower or a room. Any type of Pullman 
space available suits me. And I’m helping keep it 
available by cooperating in the four ways Pull- 
man asks me to. I always: 1. Make reservations 
early; 2. Cancel unwanted space promptly; 3 
Take minimum luggage, and; 4. Go when trains 
Pullman employes are keeping theirs! are least crowded.” 







Courtesy United States Marine Corps Copyright 1942, The Pullman Co. 






Keep your pledge to buy War Bonds and Stamps 








The March of the News 





Priorities on Telephone Calls . . . Surrender of U. S. Rights in China 


... Plan for Super Man-Power Agency . . . Forecast of Bumper Crops 


Tide of battle. Germany's crack di- 
visions made no appreciable gain during 
another week on the critical Russian front. 
At Stalingrad, the defenders still were 
holding in the face of intensified attacks. 
Along the northern sector, the Russians 
reported new German drives despite Be- 
lin announcements that the war in Russia 
was changing to a war of position. 

Western Europe: The largest U.S. 
bomber and fighter force yet to participate 
in the aerial offensive over Europe joined 
with the RAF in a record-breaking day- 
light attack on Occupied France. 

Aleutians: U.S. planes struck continu- 
ously at the Japanese invasion force en- 
trenched on Kiska Island, apparently the 
only remaining Japanese base in the 
Aleutians. Establishment of flying fields 
in the Andreanof Islands now permits 
U.S. fighter planes to reach Kiska, and 
Army forces set themselves to maintain 
daily attacks on the enemy’s installations. 

Southwest Pacific: Navy planes 
rupted a developing Japanese naval thrust 


dis- 


in a surprise attack on a task force as- 
sembling north of the Solomon Islands. 
Five enemy ships were damaged, including 
a heavy cruiser. The Marines continued 
to hold their lines on Guadaicanal. Allied 
bombers opened a new offensive against 
Japanese Australia. 
Australian soldiers in New Guinea pursued 
a retreating enemy column to the Owen 
Stanley Mountains. 


bases northeast of 


China. All extraterritorial rights in China 
have been given up by the United States 


and Great Britain. The action 


was an- 
nounced by Acting Secretary of State 
Welles on the thirty-first anniversary of 


that resulted in establish- 
ment of the Chinese Republic. The extra- 
territorial rights, 1S+4, 
vided that American nationals in China 
were subject to the jurisdiction of Ameri- 


the revolution 


granted in pro- 


can courts applying American laws in 
China. The commercial concession  sys- 


tem, given up previously by the United 
States, grew up as a corollary of the extra- 
territorial rights 


Food prices. Slightly higher prices for 11 
groups of food products were authorized 
by a new OPA pricing plan which goes 
into effect Thursday. The plan is designed 
to relieve pressure on wholesalers and re- 
tailers caught between March quotations 
under the maximum price regulations and 
the increased costs of items they buy 


from producers. More than 575,000 food , 
stores and 5,000 wholesalers are affected. @ 


8 


OPA pointed out that, while prices on 
individual items will go up, the action will 
bring back on store shelves many brands 
and products which have been scarce or 
missing because merchants have refused to 
restock items on which they lost money. 
The food groups are: breakfast cereals, 
canned fish, lard and other shortenings, 
dried fruit, coffee, sugar, cooking and salad 
oils, canned vegetables, and rice. 


Small business. Meanwhile, the Gov- 
ernment’s newly appointed Economic Sta- 
bilization Board and other agencies con- 
cerned pushed plans for tightening con- 
trol over the national economy. Among 
the clarifying regulations issued was a 
War Labor Board ruling exempting from 
wage stabilization orders all persons work- 
ing in establishments employing eight or 
fewer individuals. The action principally 
affects small retail and service firms. 


Telephone rationing. Long-distance 
telephone calls relating to the war effort 
and public safety will be given priority 
over all other calls after November 1. A 
Board of War Communications order per- 
mits operators to cut into ordinary con- 
versations in order to complete priority 
calls. The order provides that, when per- 
sons entitled to priority ratings place long- 
distance calls, they should inform the 
operator of their status. 


Bumper crops. Department of Agricul- 
ture found ample evidence to support its 
repeated forecast of unusually heavy crop 
vields, but cautioned that the crops are 
not yet “in the bag.” Record crops are 
indicated for corn, barley, grains, hay, 
beans and peas, oil seeds, sugar, commer- 
cial vegetables for market, vegetables for 
and and_ probably 


canning processing, 





DOES YOUR COPY 
ARRIVE LATE? — 


If so, please be assured that we 
are still printing on the same fast 
prewar schedule. But wartime trans- 
portation is subject to frequent and 
unforeseen delays. Late delivery of 
your United States News means that 
your area has been thus affected. In- 
sofar as possible, however, we shall 
continue to strive to overcome local 
difficulties. 

The United States News. 











fruits. War Production 


Board officials, 
meanwhile, were studying the advisability 
of placing all food administration under 
one head, but Chairman Donald Nelson 
said that no decision was imminent. 


Social Security. Senate overrode an ap- 
peal by President Roosevelt and voted, 
50 to 35, to freeze Social Security taxes 
at existing levels. In a letter to Chairman 
George (Dem.), of Georgia, Mr. Roose- 
velt said that failure to permit the tax 
rates for workers and employers to rise 
to 2 per cent each next year from the pres- 
ent 1 per cent would lead to fear that 
claims for benefits may be jeopardized. He 
added that he planned to submit a com- 
prehensive program for expanding and ex- 
tending the entire Social Security system, 
calling for “substantial further increases” 
in contributions, as soon as Congress dis- 
poses of the pending revenue bill. 


Latin-American relations. Sumner 
Welles said that Argentina and Chile, only 
Hemisphere republics which have not sev- 
ered diplomatic relations with the Axis, 
were permitting Axis agents to use their 
territory as bases “for hostile activities 
against their neighbors.” The Acting Sec- 
retary of State expressed the view, how- 
ever, that these two nations would not 
long permit their “brothers and neighbors 
of the Americas” to be 
back by Axis emissaries.” 


“stabbed in the 
The Chilean 
Foreign Office said it would lodge a pro- 
test with President Roosevelt over Mr. 
Welles’s remarks. The Acting Secretary 
spoke before the National Foreign Trade 
Convention at Boston. 


Man power. A single man-power agency 
—combining the functions of the War 
Manpower Commission, the Selective 
Service System and the U.S. Employment 
Service—was proposed legislation intro- 
duced by Senator Taft (Rep.), of Ohio. 
The measure also provides for drafting of 
19-year-olds, but excludes boys of 18. It 
calls for recruiting of all types of labor by 
voluntary methods. 

Unessential farm labor offers a logical 
source of man power for the military 
services and for industry, in the opinion of 
William Haber, director of planning of the 
War Manpower Commission. Mr. Haber 
told a Wisconsin audience that 2,000,000 
farm workers living on marginal and sub- 
marginal lands produced less than 3 per 
cent of the total commercial farm crop 
and therefore were available for more im- 
portant work in the war effort. 
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The future 


is what we're fighting for, 





Every reader of this advertisement believes, somehow, 
that the future is worth the fight. Production records 
say so. Your personal sacrifices say so. Your crowded 
hours say so. 

We read your hearts as we read our own. 

But what about this future, anyway? Are we going 
to accept it as it is served up to us, or are we folks 
in industry going to do a job of pre-fabrication on it? 

We can, you know. 

We can do some Imagineering, here and now. We 
can decide where we go from here. We can slip an 
eighth day of thinking time into our crowded seven- 


day week, if we will. 


isn't it? 








We can build new models, in our minds at least. We 
can take the facts and the promise of the new materials 
and methods we are learning about in the war, and 
dream them into the new products and improved 
services that will make new jobs. 

We can even provide the wherewithal which will 
prime the future. Every War Bond we buy does that. 

The future is more than a hope. It is a duty. 

Getting together on future ideas is putting Imagi- 
neering into practice. 

Might you and we do just that, for the sake of the 
boys who are fighting to give us all a future? ALUMINUM 


Company or America, 2106 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








jo. THE EADS BRIDGE % /f70 ~ 


About 2,400 tons of chrome steel were supplied by Midvale for this 
first of the big modern bridges, crossing the Mississippi at St. Louis. 
The traffic, and tonnage, borne by that bridge has multiplied astro- 
nomically; the floods it has survived have made history; evidently 
the safety factor in both design and materials has been more than 
adequate. That phrase—more than adequate—is an integral part of 
Midvale thinking on every job Midvale tackles. It is the basis of 
Midvale’s capacity to serve our nation today—the guarantee of her 
ability to serve you tomorrow. 
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CAN PAY BE RAISED? 
EFFECT OF NEW LAW 


Straitjacket for Salaries and Wages in Strategy for Checking Inflation 


Problems of preventing 
shifting, pirating of workers 
and inequities of income 


The day of pay raises is about over. 
This applies to individuals working for 
wages and to individuals working for sal- 
aries. It goes for those who earn $1,000 a 
year and for those who earn $100,000 a 
year or more 

From now until the war ends: 

Every general wage increase made in the 
United States must be reported to the 
Government. If it is not approved, it can- 
not be made except at a cost to the em- 
ployer of a fine and a penalty tax. 

Every salary increase will have to be 
justified by the employer if the Govern- 
ment finds out about it. If a salary is 
higher than $5,000 a year, no increase may 
be made unless the salary earner is as- 
signed to a more difficult, or a more re- 
sponsible, position. 

Every salary that permits the earner to 
keep more than $25,000 after he has paid 
taxes, insurance premiums and interest on 
debt, is going to have to be reduced, un- 
less the paying company is willing to pay 
taxes itself on any amount above $25,000, 
or unless the Government finds that “un- 
due hardship” would result from the cut. 

Workers of the nation thus are moving 
into a straitjacket of inflation control. 
Farmers likewise are moving into a less 
rigid form of that straitjacket. Corpora- 
tions, already in a tax straitjacket, face 
the prospect of having the strings tight- 
ened by renegotiated contracts to take 
away any “excessive” profit. 

This means that, so far as the Govern- 
ment can prevent it, nobody is going to 
get rich out of the present war. It also 
means that the Government is getting set 
to police the income of its citizens. This is 
Just one step short of putting everyone in 
the Army at Army wages. In England, 
there is beginning to be a demand for just 
that step. In America, however, the freeze 
is coming at a high level of income both 
for individuals and for corporations. 

In applying these controls, the Govern- 
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ment is up against many problems. There 
is the problem of the small plant with 
only a handful of workers. There is the 
problem of adjusting wage and salary rates 
among competitors; the problem of wage 
and salary contracts, the problem of keep- 
ing workers from moving to higher-paid 
jobs. These are only a few of the puzzlers 
that James F. Byrnes, the new Economic 
Stabilization Director, must solve as the 
Government tries to prevent inflation by 
controlling buying power and living costs. 

Many of these problems will not be set- 
tled definitely until specific regulations are 
issued by Government agencies. However, 
a pattern of control now is beginning to 
take form. That pattern, based on execu- 
tive orders already issued or under study, 
looks like this: 


In the salary field. A salary is officially 
defined as “remuneration for personal serv- 
ices regularly paid on a weekly, monthly or 
annual basis.” It is the intent of the new 
anti-inflation law to prevent general in- 
creases in salaries thus defined. Yet there 
is a growing pressure for increases in sal- 
aries to prevent pirating of workers by 
other employers, to provide white-collar 
workers with at least some of the type of 
income gain that has gone to wage earn- 
ers. Result is that this enforcement policy 
already is causing acute official headaches. 

For salaries under $5,000. The Presi- 
dent’s executive order appears not to af- 
fect salary increases in this wide range. 
Yet, if salaries of less than $5,000 are not 
controlled, there is a wide-open loophole 
in the inflation controls. 

The result is that a plugging of this 
loophole appears imminent. Otherwise em- 
ployers will note that the official definition 
of a salary permits the wages of many 
workers to be turned into salaries for 
those workers having steady employment. 
As salaries, if there is no control under 
$5,000, raises to that level would be per- 
mitted. Likewise, in the scramble for 
workers that now is starting, each em- 
ployer will be permitted to bid up to the 
$5,000 level to attract employes away from 
another employer or to hold employes. 

These factors were considered in con- 
ferences attending the drafting of the 
President’s executive order and it was con- 
cluded that control would be necessary for 
salaries under $5,000. It is enforcement, 
however, that has officials stumped 

‘For salaries above $5,000. These sal- 
aries, as a whole, are frozen. Individually, 
salaries above $5,000 may be raised where 
the individual has been assigned to more 
difficult or more responsible work. In these 
days of shortages in executives as well as 
laborers, there will be grounds for many 
raises, and there is nothing in the regula- 
tions now in sight to limit the size of the 
raises. Employers might be required to 
justify increases in this salary range. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue will enforce 
this section of the anti-inflation law and 
will need to be convinced that raises were 
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not a violation of rules and regulations. 
General increases in this field must be ap- 
proved by Justice Byrnes and his OES. 

For salaries above $25,000. There is 
no limit of salaries to $25,000. There is, 
however, to be a limit of net income, 
after payment of taxes, insurance premi- 
ums and fixed obligations, to $25,000. 
Furthermore, if there is “undue hardship” 
as a result of this limitation, it can be 
relaxed. 

Investment income of individuals is not 
to be included in any salary limitation. No 
ceiling is placed upon the amount of such 
income that can be retained. The result is 
that this anti-inflation control is to have 
practical meaning for relatively few indi- 
viduals. 

Bonuses. Firms that have customarily 
paid bonuses to their employes will be per- 
mitted to continue the practice, but a 
definition of the term “customary” remains 
to be made. And no regulations have yet 
been issued to prevent bonus payments 
from being raised or lowered. 

Contracts. It appears that contracts 
with individuals, as with unions, calling 
for salary increases are now abrogated. 
Those increases, if in the range above 
$5,000, apparently will have to be ap- 
proved by OES. 

Promotions. An employer still is per- 
mitted to promote salaried workers and to 
pay higher salaries in consequence. 
The employers may not have to re- 
port these promotions, but should 
be prepared to justify them if 
questioned. 

New Workers. There is nothing 
yet in the orders or suggested 
regulations that would deny an em- 
ployer the right to pay whatever 
salary is necessary to attract a 
new worker. This is a very wide 
open loophole that probably will 
have to be closed if future pirating 
of workers is to be prevented 

Expense accounts. It is entirely 
possible to add indirectly to some 
salaries by a justifiable increase in 
the use of expense accounts and in 
more liberal expense accounts. Just 
keep in mind that the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has standards to 
apply in this field 

Smaller employers. Salary con- 
trols will not be extended to em- 
ployers of eight or fewer 

Lawyers, doctors, etc. The im- 
pression is that their fees are not 
covered 

In the field of wages. Wage 
policies are more definite than 
salary controls. For purposes of 
definition, wages are regarded as 
payments on an hourly o daily 
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basis, while salaries are viewed as weekly, 
monthly or annual payments. 

General purpose is to hold wage rates 
at September 15 levels and to allow in- 
creases only according to the WLB “little 
steel” formula, which sanctions raises up to 
15 per cent above Jan. 1, 1941, levels 

General increases: They will be allowed 
automatically by WLB if put into effect 
by Oct. 3, 1942. Future increases must be 
approved by the Board, and are likely to 
be denied unless made to correct inequities. 

Inequities: Wage rates may be adjusted 
upward to correct inequality among work- 
ers. WLB already has allowed increases to 
prevent labor turnover. When an aircraft 
plant sought to raise wages to prevent a 
drop in weekly earnings, as a result of the 
ban on overtime premiums. the Secretary 
of Labor consented. 

Ways appear to be left open, therefore, 
for increases in the future. Usually correc- 
tions are allowed when wages vary widely 
in the same plant; when plants in the same 
industry have different wage scales; or 
when different industries in the same area 
have varying scales. 

Upgrading: WLB is expected to give 
specific approval to policies that provide 
increases for workers who step into higher 
job classifications, such as from apprentice 
to helper, or become more experienced. 
Also, wage increases may be allowed if the 
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war effort benefits, or if employes are get- 
ting what the Government considers sub- 
standard pay. 

Wage contracts: Agreements that pro- 
vide for automatic increases are held by 
Government officials to be cancelled by the 
President’s order. Employers will carry out 
terms of such contracts at their own risk. 

In general, individual workers may ob- 
tain higher wages through upgrading or 
through job changes in the same plant, but 
WLB objections promise to register against 
any tendency to raise large groups or all 
of the workers in a plant. 

Enforcement. The second price law pro- 
vides a fine of $1,000 for each violation of 
any wage or price regulation. In addition, 
President Roosevelt has directed other 
Government departments to disregard any 
violations of a wage or salary order. 
Agencies that can act to punish offenders 
include: 

The Treasury. Tax deductions can be 
disallowed for excessive wage or salary 
costs and penalties exacted on back taxes. 

Office of Price Administration. This 
agency intends to disregard all applica- 
tions for price relief when wage orders 
are disregarded. This would mean losses 
or lower profits to violators. 

Procurement agencies. Contractors on 
a cost-plus-fee basis, of whom there are 
thousands, would not be allowed by Gov- 


ernment buyers to add_ unap- 
proved wage increases to their 
costs 










tg Thus many avenues may be fol- 
Z lowed by the Government in en- 
Ye; forcing anti-inflation policies, and, 
“A in extreme cases, even prison sen- 
LZ tences could be imposed 

GZ Close Government supervision of 


all wage and salary policies does not 
appear to be in the cards. The ad- 
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B ministrative task would be im- 
ZZ mense. Violators of wage orders, 
<— however, lay themselves open to 
<= substantial monetary losses, if and 

LL when they are discovered. 


Job shifts. Prospects are that, as 
a result of attempts to chill, if not 
quite to freeze, wages and salaries, 
the Government will face a larger 
problem of labor turnover. While 
employers cannot freely grant sal- 
ary increases, workers can look for 
better jobs 

This problem already bothers 
mining companies and logging con 
cerns in the West, and farmers 
everywhere. 

The growing importance of this 
problem explains the current in- 
terest in man power, and a form 
of job-freezing promises to be the 
next step in war controls. 
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New Supply Routes to Alaska: 
Increasing Our Striking Power 


United States Army trucks this winter 
will roll 1,600 miles over a frozen road 
between Canada and Alaska. Army en- 
gineers working furiously since March 
have blazed that wilderness trail from 
Dawson Creek to Fairbanks. By Decem- 
ber 1, guns, shells, and all war supplies can 

moving overland to the heart of Alaska. 

The new Canadian-Alaskan military 
highway is turning an important page in 
history. Alaska is being converted from a 
weak defensive outpost into a strong base 
for offensive blows against Japan and for 
possible future direct aid to Russia. 

Until now, weakness. Outbreak of the 
war caught Alaska isolated, her resources 
maccessible and her defenses weak. Until 
now every gun, every pound of powder 
and every can of food has had to be 
shipped by sea from our West Coast cities. 
Supplies for all interior bases have had to 
be transshipped at Alaskan ports for move- 
ment inland by rail, truck, wagon or dog 
team. Much fuel for interior airfields has 

n flown in. 

Even the defensive position of Alaska 
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has been jeopardized by such conditions. 
With the Japanese holding the outer Aleu- 
tian Islands as steppingstones for attacks 
on shipping lines or on the mainland, 
alarm over possibilities of 
been real. 

Now, strength. But now Alaska’s posi- 
tion is being transformed. While the armed 
forces are pounding the Japanese out of 
the Aleutians, the opening of the new high- 
way is the beginning of the end of Alaska’s 
isolation. The advance that is begun on 
the Aleutians by U.S. sea, air and land 


invasion has 


forces is backed up by a solid strengthen- 


ing of the supply lines to the rear. 

The interior of Alaska is being freed of 
complete dependence on ocean shipping. 
The Alaskan bases have an overland line 
as well as an ocean line of supplies. They 
are brought closer to the mills and fac- 
tories of Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh and 
points east. 

More strength to come. Opening of the 
new highway has started a race to develop 
more and better supply lines to Alaska. 
Among the things that are stirring: 





Air. Military air service is being vastly 
improved. This is the first big gain from 
building the new highway. Important mili- 
tary airfields along this No. 1 air route to 
Alaska, formerly supplied by air, now are 
to be supplied by truck. The new road 
means great increase in offensive and de- 
fensive strength of all Alaska’s air bases. 

Rail. A railroad now is projected to 
Alaska. One-third of the route through 
inter-mountain valleys from Prince George 
to Fairbanks has been surveyed by Army 
engineers. This biggest railroad construc- 
tion project in 30 years would give Alaska 
direct rail connection with Vancouver and 
Seattle. Official decision on this is expected 
soon. 

Route to Russia. One more year will see 
Alaska’s new highway extended on to 
Bering Strait, it is predicted by Anthony 
J. Dimond, Alaska’s delegate to Congress 
This would mean an overland route with 
a short water haul to carry help direct to 
Russia. In event of Japanese attack on 
Siberia, this country could make common 
cause quickly with Russia, to carry war 
from Siberian bases directly against Japan. 

All steps of building better supply lines 
to Alaska lead in the same direction. 
Alaska, situated as a starting point for an 
offensive against the Japanese, will be 
supplied to support such an offensive. 
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NATION‘S REAL BOSSES: 
WHERE THE POWER LIES 


Six Men Responsible for Mobilizing America’s Full War Strength| 


Army, Navy, civilian 
chiefs who will aid 
President in task ahead 


A little group of six men—three civil- 
ians and three military—now is to shape 
this country’s wartime course. In the hands 
of these men is a power over the lives and 
the property of the American people such 
as never before has been wielded by any 
man or group of men. 

At the head of this group, of course, is 
the President. All power in the hands of 
President Roosevelt’s five principal asso- 
ciates stems from him. Together the Presi- 
dent and his five associates make up the 
American cabinet that finally has 
been shaken out of the many changes of 
the last two years. 

The selection of Justice James F. 
Byrnes to serve as the nation’s economic 
czar rounded out the war cabinet. Shortly 
before that selection, Donald Nelson had 
weathered a crisis affecting his personal 
position, and he is to remain as boss of 
American industry. Mr. Roosevelt earlier 
had chosen Admiral William Leahy, Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King and Gen. George C. 
Marshall as the military high command 
and had endowed these men with broad 
powers as the U.S. Chiefs of Staff. 

Not as a member of this group, but as 
Special Assistant to President Roosevelt, 
with power to serve as liaison between its 
members is Harry Hopkins. Justice Byrnes, 
as Economic Stabilization Director, and 
Admiral Leahy have their offices in the 
White House. Harry Hopkins lives there. 

(See page 30.) 

These men do not now meet as a group. 
In one or two instances they do not even 
know one another, except casually. At 
times, Donald Nelson, who must organize 
industry for most effective production of 
weapons, has little contact with the Chiefs 
of Staff who must determine what weapons 
are needed and where and how they are to 
be used. There is a rather vague dividing 
line, in some fields, between the authority 
of Mr. Nelson and Director Byrnes, and 
that can be the cause of future argument. 

Yet, in selecting this small group and in 
endowing its members with immense au- 
thority, the President at last is moving 
toward co-ordination of the war effort. 


war 
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That leaves questions of exactly who 
are these men, their authority, their per- 
sonal their attitudes and 
just how can they be expected to function? 
They are the men who must set about 
mobilizing American strength so that the 


backgrounds, 


present war can be won in reasonable time 
and with a minimum of losses. 

Mr. Roosevelt. The President holds 
great constitutional war power as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 
At the same time he holds sweeping power 
the lives of the people 
through direct grants of power from Con- 
gress. Mr. Roosevelt sought to administer 
much of that power personally. He tried 
to keep his hand on the details of all war 
operations, both military and economic. 
When that task became too great for one 


over personal 
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man, he depended upon Harry Hopkins 
to share the burden. 

Recently, however, the whole war effort 
threatened to bog down. Donald Nelson’s 
effort to mix a maximum of business-as- 
usual with a maximum of war preparation 
had run head on into a shortage of raw 
materials. Leon Henderson’s effort to con- 
trol farm prices had created violent po- 





litical repercussions in Congress and his 
insistence upon wage control caused un- 
easiness among labor leaders. Military 
problems had grown so vast and compli. | 
cated that the President found that he 
could not solve them and all of his other 
problems as well. 

So: Mr. Roosevelt decided that the time 
had come to create more effective ma- 
chinery for administration. He then could 
be freed to make basic decisions, to deal 
with over-all problems of war operations, 
to give more attention to the growing 
problems in the field of world polities that 
go along with a world war. Also, it ap- 
pears that the President became aware of 
the undercurrent throughout the country 
that this war was being mismanaged. 

Justice Byrnes. A scramble had devel- 
oped among big groups in the population 
to get rich quick out of the war. Farmers 
were demanding less and less effective 
price ceilings. Organized labor was de- 
manding higher and higher wages. The 
war effort threatened to become a dollar 
grab. Mr. Roosevelt finally acted with an 
ultimatum to Congress demanding power 
to control wages and farm prices. 

Then the President turned to Mr. 
Byrnes to exercise the new powers that he 
received. Justice Byrnes, leaving a $20,000, 
life-tenure job on the Supreme Court to 
work for $15,000, will now have the thank- 
less task of imposing sacrifices on groups 
that had expected to get rich. He will tel 
millions of individuals that they cannot 
have higher wages, and hundreds of thov- 
sands or even millions of others that they 
can’t have their salaries increased. He is 
going to have the task of watching over 
farm price and industrial price policies. 

Justice Byrnes can become the nation’ 
economic dictator. The first requirement 
for that job is an ability to convince pe 
ple that sacrifices demanded of them are 
fair. Mr. Byrnes’s record as a Senatot 
shows that he has voted consistently as 4 
member of the farm bloc. That should tr 
assure politically embattled farmers. He 
voted for the Wagner Labor Relation 
Act, but against the Wage-Hour Law, and, 
as a Senator, Mr. Byrnes sponsored a bil 
to outlaw sit-down strikes. His selection 
of New Dealer Ben Cohen to be his chiel 
counsel may assure labor regarding its Na 
terests. On the Supreme Court, Justice 
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A BUSY DOORSTEP... 


Byrnes was found siding with Chief Jus- 
tice Stone in divided opinions more often 
than with Justices Black and Douglas. In- 
herently, the country’s new economic dic- 
tator is moderately conservative. He defi- 
nitely is not to use his job to work eco- 
nomic reform. 

In Mr. Byrnes likes to 


work quietly in the background. His long 


his methods, 
suit is compromise. He is a past master 
at adjusting human relations and at recon- 
ciling conflicting views. All those qualifica- 
tions will have a workout in his new job. 

Donald Nelson. Mr. Nelson’s job is to 
mobilize American industry for modern 
war. That job has cost the official lives 
of a rather large number of individuals 
since the 1940 days of the National De- 
fense Advisory Council, and the 1941 days 
of the Supply, Priorities and Allocations 
Board and the Office of Production Man- 
agement. It appeared recently that the 
pulling and hauling over industrial mobili 
zation policy might cost Mr. Nelson his 
job as well. 

There was fighting between the Army 
and Navy and Mr. Nelson’s War Produe- 
tion Board. There was violent argument 
about how raw materials were to be di- 
vided and about how deeply civilian in- 
dustry should be cut to release men and 
materials for war industry. That argument 
now is settled. Mr. Nelson has agreed to 
aceept new executive blood in his organi- 
zation. Key operating men from industry 
are quietly put in responsible positions. 
Liaison with the Army and Navy, which 
after all are the ones most interested, is im- 
proved. Officials who had opposed change 
are shifted to less important positions. 
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..-FOR MR. BYRNES... 


As a result, Lonald Nelson remains in 
a key war position. He is freed for more 
over-all activity while detailed operations 
head up in the hands of his two prin- 
cipal assistants, Ferdinand Eberstadt and 
C. E. Wilson. It is expected that the next 
three to six months will find the kinks in 
industrial 

Admiral Leahy, Admiral King, General 
Marshall. These three men are making the 
basic decisions concerning the fighting of 
this Roosevelt asks their 
advice and acts upon it. Power of decision, 


mobilization well ironed out. 


war. President 
with presidential approval which thus far 
has been forthcoming without question, is 
in their hands. In the early stages of the 


war, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hopkins 
were taking an active interest in those 
decisions, but that now is changed. 


The men who are running the military 
side of this nation’s war are seasoned men. 
They all are recognized for being hard 
headed and conservative. There are likely 
to be few hurried or rash actions on their 
part. Also they command the highest re 
spect and loyalty of the military services. 
Their personal relations are of the best. 

As the Admiral 
Leahy is the President’s personal Chief of 
Staff. He consults with Admiral King and 
General Marshall on matters of strategy 


command works out, 


and of war policy. Together, they consult 
with the President. Admiral Leahy, like- 
wise, is the man who deals with the British 
officers in Washington. Admiral King is 
in command of naval operations and Gen- 
eral Marshall is in command of military 
operations. 

Thus: There is in Washington a closely 
knit high command in the military field. 


. ..» AND A TOUGH ASSIGNMENT 


At the time, however, there 
jealous separation of the jurisdiction and 
operation of the Army and the Navy. This 
separation will continue, but it is being 


same is a 


accompanied by a gradual evolution that 
will permit closer co-operation in the field. 
That co-operation at the top of the serv- 
ices now is complete. 

Briefly, the evolvement of 
mand into a closely knit and small group 
of men is the one pictured above. 


war com- 


This country today is on the verge of 
of 
to 
machinery. 
There is power to mobilize men for the 


a swift and tremendous mobilization 


its resources for war. There is power 


mobilize raw materials and 


Army and Navy. There is power to pre- 


vent any particular group from making 
unfair demands for income and for ma- 
terials at the expense of other groups. 


There is power to control price and wage 
and salary rises. There is broad power to 
ration goods. 

The one remaining unsolved problem is 
that of for 
dustry. This problem is beginning now to 


man-power mobilization in- 
be studied. It is a problem of growing im- 
portance as new war industries come into 
production and demand more and more 
workers for their operation. To solve that 
problem, as officials see it, may require a 
grant of power that would enable officials 
to freeze workers into their jobs and even 
to move workers from one region or occu- 
pation to another. 

All other fields of war control and opera- 
tion so far as policy goes now are placed 
in the hands of this little group of six 
men, with the President as the final boss 
of the other five. 
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DANGERS IN CONTROVERSY 
OVER BATTLESHIP CONSTRUCTION 


(Why America needs more, not fewer, dreadnaughts is set forth here 
by one of the nation’s ablest naval strategists, who served 40 years in 
the Navy, filling many key posts. In 1940, he warned a Senate commit- 
tee of Japan’s plan of conquest.—The Editors.) 


BY REAR ADMIRAL JOSEPH K. TAUSSIG 


I am one of those contemptuously called 
“Brass Hats” who still believes that the 
dreadnaught is one of the most important 
factors in naval warfare. Its day will never 
come to an end unless all nations agree 
by ‘treaty to make it so; and even in that 
case the most powerful floating craft re- 
tained will, of course, take the place and 
act in the role of the present so-called 
dreadnaught. 

We hear only about the dreadnaught 
when one of them happens to get sunk 
or damaged. We hear nothing of the part 
the dreadnaughts are actually taking in 
this war because their role is so very im- 
portant their whereabouts and movements 
are guarded by all nations with the great- 
est secrecy. 

The fact that most of the active com- 
bat operations are being performed by 
aircraft and submarines and the lighter 
surface craft has led the public to believe 
that 
are of no further use. The public are influ- 


ihe battleships and battle cruisers 
enced by columnists, radio commentators 
their 
comments, opinions, and thoughts, most 
of which are superficial, and are based 
only on the news which the censors per- 
mit to be made public. Accordingly, the 
great potential value of the battleships 
isn’t generally understood. 

It is well known, of course, that some 
few battleships have been sunk either by 


and others who feed the people 


bombs or torpedo or gunfire, or a combi- 
nation of two or all three of these destruc- 
tive weapons. No consideration is given to 
the toll incurred by the enemy 
through the loss of aircraft, submarines, 
and surface craft in causing the destruc- 
tion of or damage to the battleships. 
The arguments against the battleship 
fail to recognize the fact that any object, 
no matter what the size, can be destroyed, 
provided sufficient explosives are brought 
in contact with it—it making no differ- 
ence whether the explosives are brought 
by hand or in a truck or carried by air- 


great 
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craft or submarines or destroyer; and 
accordingly that these battleships 
which have been destroyed, have, either 
through ignorance or bravado, not been 
properly safeguarded in accordance with 
what should be expected in these days of 
the torpedo and bomb. 


few 


In other words the personnel element, 
the most important of all, is not consid- 
ered. Battleships, if properly screened with 
aircraft and light surface ships, are still 
able to carry out the objective for which 
they are built or designed. Most of those 
now in service were built prior to World 
War I, and, in consequence, do not possess 
the defensive qualities in all respects that 
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are needed to meet the great develop- § 


ments which have recently taken place in 
aircraft and submarines. This has been 
recognized in the design of our new bat- 
tleships. However, in the first of these 
which are now in service, there was still a 
lack of appreciation of the great advances 


made in bombs and torpedoes when vessels @ 


of only 35,000 tons displacement were 
authorized and built. 

When it was recognized that the neces- 
sary defensive qualities could not be pro- 
vided in a ship of that size, we went to 
a displacement of 45,000 tons, and now, 
in accordance with press reports, ships of 
60,000 tons are in contemplation. It is too 
bad we did not build all of our new ships 
of this size, as that is the least displace- 
ment on which all of the necessary quali- 
fications of armor, armament, speed, and 
endurance can be obtained. 

In the Battle of Midway, which has 
been proclaimed as a great victory, we 
were acting on what is known as the 
offensive-defensive. That is, we were tak- 
ing offensive action against the enemy for 
the purpose of defending one of our bases. 
We did defend the but, as_ the 
greater part of the Japanese fleet escaped 
to fight another day, it is surprising that 
this should be considered a great victory. 
However, if our battleships had been sta- 
tioned within striking distance of this bat- 
tle, I am convinced that, with the initial 
damage done by aircraft, the entire Jap- 
anese force would have been annihilated. 


base, 


We lightly pass over the great loss in 
aircraft in attacking surface craft with 
an equanimity that is entirely unwar- 
ranted. The Battle of Midway resulted m 
a far greater loss in aircraft and aircraft 
carriers than to the other surface craft. 
When our gallant Squadron I, composed 
of 15 torpedo-carrying planes, attacked 4 
well-screened formation of Japanese sur- 
face vessels, every plane and all the per- 
sonnel (with the exception of one officer 
were destroyed. Fourteen of these planes 
never got within striking distance of the 
main enemy And I am it- 
formed on good authority that the same 
fate met the Japanese torpedo plane 
squadrons which attacked well- 
surface formations. They were 
simply annihilated 

A larger proportion of airplane carriers, 
cruisers, destroyers, and submarines have 
been destroyed or severely damaged than 


formation 


our 
screened 
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of the battleships, yet the propaganda is 
all aimed against the latter. 

After the Battle of Jutland in World 
War I, little was heard about battleships. 
However, it was our battleships at Bere- 
haven Ireland, and the 
battleships of the Grand Fleet at Scapa 
Flow and other bases that permitted the 
destroyers and cruisers of the Allies to 
escort the convoys which carried millions 
of troops together with their huge quanti- 
ties of stores, fuel, ammunition, and sup- 
plies across the Atlantic. If it were not for 
those battleships—even though they did 
not fire a shot—the enemy surface raiders 
would have annihilated those convoys, our 
troops and stores would have been de- 
stroyed, and we would have lost the war. 


in Southwest 


We now read of huge convoys reaching 
ports in Great Britain and Russia and in 
the Persian Sea. These are 
escorted by surface vessels and aircraft. 
Whether or not battleships are perform- 
ing active escort duty is never divulged. 
But we may rest assured that the battle- 
ships are lurking in the background some- 
where within striking distance which is 
well known to theeenemy and prevents the 
use of their battleships and of other large 
surface craft in raiding operations because 
the risk involved is too great. If we did 
not have battleships in greater number 
than the these would 
never reach their destinations. 

If the Japanese did not recognize the 
great potential value of the battleships 
they would not have made the raid on 
Pearl Harbor. The Japanese knew that the 
only way we could save the Philippines 
was for our fleet to arrive there in greater 
strength than their own before the fall 
of Manila. They knew that this would 
be impossible if they could sink or dis- 
able a number of our battleships. Accord- 
ingly, they undertook the great risk of 
the raid on Pearl Harbor simply because 
they knew our battleships were based 
there. And their objectives were the bat- 
tleships and not the shore establishments. 
When the truth finally comes to light, I 
am confident it will show that it was the 
damage done our battleships which pre- 
vented sending relief to MacArthur and 
resulted in the loss of the Philippines. 

_ If the battleship has lost its value, why 
is so much effort made to destroy them? 
Why do the British keep seeking out the 
few battleships and battle cruisers the 
Germans and Italians possess and expend 
large numbers of aircraft and submarines 
and other types of vessels in their at- 
tempts to destroy them? It is done, of 
course, because of the great potential 
value of these ships which requires the 
British to keep a large part of their Navy 
watching them so that they cannot get 
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enemy, convoys 
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CONVOY: “‘We may rest assured that battleships are lurking in background. . .” 


loose among their convoys, the safeguard- 
ing of which is essential for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

The United Nations have lost to Japan 
a great part of their colonial possessions 
in the Far East. I believe the people of 
this country have no idea of the magni- 
tude of the task required to regain these 
lost possessions by conquest. 

Suppose (and of course this supposition 
is made only for purposes of illustration) 
the United States must send 500,000 men 
to the Far East in order to conduct an 
offensive campaign. And suppose we omit 
for the present the immense amount of 
shipping that is required to get these 
500,000 men and their equipment of food, 
ammunition, stores, mechanized parts, oil, 
etc., to their (and in_ this 
original tonnage included one 
transport vehicle for each five men, which 
means 100,000 automobiles of na- 
ture). In order to keep this expeditionary 
force operating we must transport across 
the Pacific two tons of stores per man per 
month. For 500,000 men this means 1,000,- 
000 tons of stores per month. Suppose each 
vessel used 5,000 This 
means that every month 200 vessels must 
leave the United States to support these 
500,000 troops. As the turn-around time 
will be at least three months, there will 
be required for this service alone no less 
than 600 ships, and probably more. 


destination 
must be 


some 


can carry tons. 


These ships must be escorted by aircraft 
and surface vessels. Does one suppose for 
a moment that can get 
through to their destination if exposed 
Japanese battleships and 
cruisers in addition to the attacks by 
submarines, aircraft, and light surface ves- 
sels? If such an expeditionary force is con- 
templated it can only be successfully sup- 
ported if our battleships are so disposed 
and in sufficient strength to make it im- 
practicable for the Japanese to raid these 
with their battle 
cruisers, and other heavy surface craft. 

If we and our allies do not get our bat- 
tleship force to the Far East in greater 
strength than that of the Japanese, we 
will never be able to reconquer our lost 
possessions. This is why I am so perturbed 
by the ballyhoo concerning the 
lescence of these big ships. 

I hope that we will complete all the 
battleships of the 45,000-ton now 
under construction. I regret that decision 
has been made to discontinue work on the 
larger ships which have been authorized. 
And I am convinced that, before this war 
is over, the people of this country are 
also going to regret this decision—that is, 
unless they are willing to let Japan retain 
possession of the great empires which they 
have wrested from us. We can never win 
them back by conquest if the battleships 
are eliminated. 


these convoys 
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Truth About our Planes: 
Their Record in Battle 


Unsurpassed Fighting Qualities Proved in Combat on World Fronts 


Increased speed, staying 
power as key factors in 
superiority of U.S. models 


The truth about United States combat 
planes at last is emerging from a three- 
year accumulation of claims and counter- 
claims. 

One basic fact applying to U.S. military 
aircraft as a whole stands clear beyond 
argument. In fighting qualities, staying 
power, and American 
planes are proving superior to every type 


safety, combat 
of enemy plane they encounter. 

The record from that point on is best 
evaluated on a type-by-type basis. Here 
is the evidence: 

Four-engine bombers. The 
States builds the world’s fastest, 
heavily armed high-altitude bombers. 

The B-17: Unofficial British critics said 
the Boeing B-17 Flying Fortress was unfit 
for duty against German fighters. But in 
the first 13 daylight raids over Europe, 
B-17s with American crews destroyed 21 
enemy planes in the air, with 26 more 
claimed as probably destroyed. Two B-17s 
were lost. The same high effectiveness is 
reported from other fronts. 

The B-17-F, the present production 
model, is built to permit greater inter- 
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changeability of bomb load and gasoline 
load, so its possible bomb capacity is 
larger than that announced for previous 
models. Here are approximate data on the 
B-17: Speed, 300 miles an hour; maximum 
range, 3,000 miles; bomb load, 2 to 5 tons; 
armament, twelve machine 
guns; service ceiling, more than 35,000 feet. 

The B-24 is known to be in service in 
Australia and the Southwest Pacific area, 
in coastal patrol over the Atlantic and the 
North Sea, in China, India and the Mid- 
dle East. Since June 29, American crews 
have flown Consolidated B-24 Liberators 
on 77 missions in the Middle East sector, 
losing only five planes in all. 

The B-24 production model today is the 
B-24-E. As in the case of the B-17, the 
B-24 is known to be a still better 
aircraft than the earlier models. Here are 
the known facts: Speed, 250 to 300; range, 
5,200 miles; bomb load, 3 to 6 tons; arma- 
ment, 10 heavy machine guns; service ceil- 
ing, more than 30,000 feet. 

The PB2Y: These planes played a very 
important part in the early naval battles 
of the Pacific war. They can carry several 
tons of bombs nearly 5,000 miles. How- 
ever, the Navy recently cancelled a con- 
tract for large flying patrol boats in favor 
of land-based bombers. Aircraft officials 
look upon this as evidence that the heavy, 
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THUNDERBOLT 


slow-flying boats are passing out of the 
combat picture. 

These thumbnail sketches reveal only 
data that have been made public about 
existing planes which actually are in servy- 
ice. No announcements are going to be 
made by military officials in this country 
about newly developed planes, but it is 
no secret that the United States is pushing 
plans for superbombers that will com- 
pletely overshadow present models. Radio 
Tokyo several days ago gave the people 
of Japan its impression of the planes that 
are coming by warning them that the 
United States is building bombers with a 
“10,000-mile range.” The word from the 
aviation industry is that Tokyo can expect 
the worst. 

Two-engine bombers. The only criti- 
cism that ever got into print of American- 
built medium bombers alleged that one 
model was a pilot-killer because its high 
landing speed made it unsafe. This charge 
was disproved by actual Army tests. Now, 
nothing but praise can be found for U.S. 
planes of this type. 

The B-25: Fourth model of this North 
American plane is rolling down the pro- 
duction lines at a heartening clip. Called 
the Mitchell, the B-25 was used to bomb 
Tokyo; is blasting Japanese bases in China, 
in the Southwest Pacific; is in active serv- 
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ice in Britain and Russia. In the Middle 
East, the B-25s are hammering at Rom- 
mel’s African supply lines and bases. It 
has a speed of more than 300 miles an 
hour: carries more than a ton of bombs, 
with a range of 2,000 miles. 

The B-26 is the fastest bomber of its 
class in the world. The third model of this 
Martin Marauder is in production. Data 
for earlier versions show a speed greater 
than 300 miles an hour, 11 guns including 
a 20-mm. cannon, a bomb load of 2,000 
pounds. Superchargers enable it to cruise 
at an altitude of five miles. 

The B-26 doubled in brass as a torpedo 
bomber in the Battle of Midway; is in 
service in the Aleutians, Australia, the 
Middle East, Britain. 

The A-20: The Douglas A-20 is the 
Army’s outstanding attack bomber. The 
A-20G is the present production model. 
The British use an export version as a 
night fighter, the plane is so fast and 
maneuverable. A-20s carry at least 6 guns, 
a ton of bombs, have a top speed of close 
to 350 miles an hour. A new development 
of the basic design is being produced for 
the Army as the A-26. 

The A-28: The British have unreserved 
praise for their version of this Lockheed 
light bomber. Their Hudson has fought 
through all the phases of Britain’s air war 
against Germany, both on sea patrol and 
land offensives. It also is seeing service in 
Australia 

One-engine bombers. This class in- 
cludes dive bombers and torpedo bomb- 
ers. No criticism has ever attached to 
the Navy’s planes of this type. The 
Army has been criticized because it did 
not develop dive bombers of its own 
sooner in the war. 

It is a fact that the Army did not 
order dive bombers until the summer 
of 1941. Now in production for the Army 
are several adaptations of Navy planes. 
Since the Navy long ago took first rank 
among the world’s air forces in develop- 
ing dive bombers, it is considered a safe 
assumption that the planes they are 
getting today will match those of any 
other nation. 

The Navy’s dive bombers and torpedo 
bombers in service are the Grumman 
Avenger and the Douglas Dauntless. The 
plane to watch for in the future is the 
Curtiss SB2C Helldiver, being produced 
for the Army as the A-25. 

Fighters. Army fighters have been sub- 
jected to most of the criticism. The facts 
boil down to this: The Army had no high- 
altitude fighters in service three years ago 
and had none on the fighting fronts when 
the Japanese first struck. The medium 
and low-altitude fighters that were avail- 
able looked poor against the enemy’s high- 
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altitude planes everywhere in flying char- 
acteristics, though they hung up a good 
combat record.” 

The P-40: Many mistakenly 
ascribe to the whole P-40 series defects of 
the first models. The Kittyhawks, D and E 
in the series, are making a good record in 
the Middle East against German and Ital- 
ian planes. They are in service on all 
fronts. Their service ceiling, around 20,000 
feet, is surpassed by the P-40-F Warhawk, 
with a new supercharged engine. In Aug- 
ust, Army pilots flying P-40s shot down 18 
enemy planes with a loss of 2 of their own. 

The P-39: This medium-altitude fighter, 
the Bell Airacobra, has a 4-to-l1 average 
of victories over losses in battles with the 
Japanese Zeros. In action against German 
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planes on the Russian front, two groups 
of P-39s destroyed 70 enemy fighters and 
bombers over a three-day period, with a 
total loss of 3 P-39s destroyed and several 
more damaged. The P-39 carries a 37-mm. 
cannon, is exceptionally fast and maneuv- 
erable at medium altitudes. 

The P-38: In the Lockheed Lightning the 
Army has its first high-altitude fighter 
especially designed for that job. Only 
within recent months has this plane reached 
the fighting areas. It now is mentioned in 
dispatches from the Solomon Islands and 


the Aleutians. The Lightning is in the 400- 
mile-an-hour class, with an unusually long 
range. Its ceiling is above 30,000 feet; 
armament includes both cannon and ma- 
chine guns. 

F-4-S: The Grumman Wildcat long has 
been the Navy’s most efficient shipboard 
fighter. Its record against the Japanese 
Zero is 3 to 1. One squadron shot down 
54 Japanese fighters and bombers in a 
series of engagements, and lost only 2 
American planes doing it. The Wildcat’s 
speed is higher than 300 miles an hour; its 
ceiling is above 30,000 feet 

P-47: The Republic Thunderbolt is the 
Army’s white hope for the immediate 
future so far as high-altitude fighters are 
concerned. It is now being delivered to 
Army pilots here, though no mention has 
been made of it in combat areas. The 
Thunderbolt flies fastest at altitudes higher 
than 25,000 feet, has a 2,000-horsepower 
engine and extremely heavy armament. 

F-4-U: The Navy’s newest high-altitude 
fighter is the Vought-Sikorsky Corsair. 
Sister ship to the P-47 in general char- 
acteristics, the Corsair will have approxi- 
mately the same performance standards. 
Both planes are believed to be at least 
equal, if not superior, to the best planes 
the enemy will have when they reach the 
combat areas. 

In general. These are the outstanding 
combat aircraft in service today. Their 
success in battle, the ultimate test, is con- 
vincing evidence that American pilots are 
not flying “inferior” planes. 

The fact established that 
where American losses have been greatly 
disproportionate to normal, the results 
have stemmed from faulty tactics, rather 
than inferior fighting qualities of the planes 
themselves. Most of our planes never got 
into the air to fight in the first great bat- 
tles of the Pacific War. They were de- 
stroyed on the ground. In actual combats 
in the air, American pilots have not once 
fallen below a two-for-one ratio of vic- 


seems now 


tories over losses. 

In the future. Prospect is that faulty 
leadership and misuse of available planes 
will be kept to the minimum in the future. 
Both the Army and Navy have reshuffled 
their high commands to give experienced 
airmen a greater part in planning. Ad- 
miral John H. Towers, a pioneer aviator 
and combat pilot, is taking over command 
of the Pacific Fleet Air Force as a vice 
admiral. Last week the Navy went a step 
further with this process, promoted seven 
flying officers to the rank of rear admiral. 

Meanwhile, far better planes than those 
in service are being prepared for the 
armed forces. The combination of better 
direction of better planes spells real trou- 
ble for the Axis. 
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TURN IN WORLD COMBAT: 
TIDE SWINGS AGAINST AXIS 


Shaping of Grand Strategy for Ultimate Victory of United Nations 


Prospect of long, hard fight 
for growing Allied power 
on land, sea and in the air 


A turn is occurring in this war. That is 
the considered judgment of the highest 
and best-informed officials of this Govern- 
ment. 

The turn is for the better. The improve- 
ment does not bear out the dire warnings 
of military officials that the was is being 
Even President Roosevelt felt it 
necessary to observe a few days ago that 
he would not have made those pessimistic 
statements. 

The prevailing view among top officials 
now is one of cautious optimism. It is not 


lost. 


an optimism that suggests an early end of 
the war, or an easy victory. Rather, the 
emphasis remains on the prospect of a long, 
hard struggle. 

What is being said is that Germany and 
Japan have reached their peak of strength, 
based on ten years of preparation, and 
have failed to win. The 80 days which 
Allied might 
astrous have passed without decisive ac- 
tion. The onrush of German and Japanese 
forces is regarded as checked. The tide, 
while 


leaders feared prove dis- 


not yet flowing strongly against 
those forces, has stopped running in their 
direction. 

The military strength of Germany and 
Japan is regarded as hurt, and beginning 
But the United States and 
Britain are just getting started in mobiliz- 
ing their strength. Allied war production, 
now rolling along, will swell to full’ might 
in 1943. So the time is getting closer when 
the Allies will have their chance to start 
winning this war. The facts, figures and 
events that account for the changed official 
view include those that follow: 

On land. The tide is turning in the war 
on land. In Russia, the Nazis have failed 
to reach their objectives. They have lost 
heavily of men and machines. Now they 
are facing the dangers of another Russian 
winter. In Egypt, the Germans are stalled. 
In Asia, Japan’s reported schedule for 
timing an attack on Russia with the fall 
of Stalingrad is thrown askew. 

Germany and Japan have yet to meet 
the main force of American and British 
man power. That force is rising swiftly in 


to decline. 
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England in preparation for a second front. 
About 600,000 American soldiers are over- 
seas on all fronts. More than 2,000,000 
British soldiers are in England. The Amer- 
ican Army, it is announced, will exceed 
+,500,000 men this year, and may grow to 
twice that size thereafter, or, if need be, 
even higher. The Allies’ goal is to arm 
more of Russia’s and China’s millions. The 
shift in the balance of land power, once 
started, may swing far toward the Allies. 
The outlook is for Allied victory in the 
long run. 

On sea. In the Pacific and in the At- 
lantic, the tide also is turning. 

In the Pacific, the Japanese are being 
pounded out of the Aleutians on the north 
and are being beaten backward in the 
Solomon Islands and New Guinea on the 
south. 

The Japanese Pacific line was stopped 
at Midway Island in the middle and now 
is being dislodged at both ends. Japan’s 
sea power is being hurt in these fights. 
Her warship damage is reported running 
four or five times as great as the damage 
to American warships. Her merchant ship- 
ping, vital to Japan’s whole existence, has 
been suffering losses greater than Japan’s 
reported capacity for new shipbuilding. 

The greatest war of ships of all time is 
on, and the advantage is swinging to the 
Allies. Submarine warfare has shifted away 
from the American coast toward Africa 
and Europe. In the Western Atlantic, 
sinkings of Allied merchant ships have 
fallen 95 per cent to a new low of five 
vessels reported sunk in September. Allied 
merchant ship building has pulled out 
ahead of sinkings. Ninety-three new cargo 


ships were launched in September by 
U.S. yards. A new cargo ship building 


record of 8,000,000 tons is assured for 1942 
and will be doubled in 1943. 


Allied warships building is booming. 
Germany, preoccupied with submarines 
and land armaments, and Italy, badly 


mauled at sea, are falling behind in this 
race. Japan is struggling hard to keep up, 
has launched at least two and probably 
three more 40,000-ton battleships, some 
new pocket battleships and at least two 
new aircraft But in this 
America’s steel capacity, as much in a 
month as Japan’s in a year, is decisive. 
The British Navy has more than replaced 


carriers. race 





all losses. Six new American battleships, 
three new aircraft carriers, many new 
cruisers and destroyers already are afloat. 
The Allies are to have 10,000 new war- 
ships of all types. The full weight of this 
vast building will start being felt in 1943, 

In the air. Against Germany, as well as 
against Japan, the tide is turning. 

Signs of weakness have ap- 
peared on many fronts. Reichsmarshal 
Hermann Goering admits bluntly that the 
Nazis lack the air power to fight the 
Russian air forces and fight Britain’s too. 
In Russia, Nazi airmen have failed to 
follow up their own victories. Off Mur- 
mansk, they have attacked only incom- 
ing convoys. In Egypt, they have been 
avoiding dogfights. Over England, their 
bombers are few. 

Winston Churchill is claiming that Brit- 
ain’s Air Force alone equals Germany’s. 


German 


This means that the mounting air power 
of America, plus that of Russia, will give 
the Allies clear supremacy. 

The Allied air attacks now are _ begin- 
For the July-August 
period, the total bomb load dropped by 
the British on Nazi territory rose from 
3,500 tons in 1940 to 8,500 tons in 1941 
and 13,000 tons in 1942. Germany’s air- 
plane losses in the first three years of the 
war were 9,000 planes as against 6,200 
for the British. The Americans now are 
sending as many as 100 
Nazi territory in one raid. 

The margin of American advantage over 
Japan in the air is becoming conspicuous. 
The Japanese airplane losses have been 
running five and six to one ahead of ours 
in recent battles. 

The decisive factor is the huge and 
rising output of Allied planes. American 
production has passed 4,000 a month and 
will be 5,000 by December. British plane 
production is up 244 percent over the 
early war level. Germany is reported to be 
turning out about 1,300 a month. Japan’s 
capacity is estimated at about 350 or pos- 
sibly 500 planes a month. And the real 
surge of American power in the air still is 
to come in 1943. 

In production. The tide is turning in 
production of war supplies. United States 
defense spending now is running at $6,000, 
000,000 a month, double the best Hitler 
ever has been able to do and far above 
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IN THE AIR: American bombing crews have become full-fledged partners in all-out devastation of Nazi territory 


the $3,500,000,000 for all of Nazi Europe. 

Some American production has _ been 
sent to the bottom by submarines. But the 
American supply base is secure, while Hit- 
ler’s factories are pounded by. bombers. 

The results of this big advantage are 
showing up in the arms production figures. 
Production, while not all up to schedule, is 
rising and for many items is booming. 

America’s 1942 war production will 
equal that of all Nazi Europe. And next 
year this country’s output will swing out 
into the lead. 

Inside Europe. A closer look at the in- 
side of Europe shows still more plainly the 
advantages of America’s remoteness from 
the fighting. 

Hitler’s twin supply problems are war 
production and transportation. Back of 
both is a need for skilled labor, and that 





ON LAND: Russians have stalled Hitler, made it impossibl 
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is the precise point of Hitler’s greatest 
shortage. Targets of the Allied bombers 
are the railroad yards, the shops, the 
trains, and the aircraft plants, the subma- 
rine yards, arsenals and the tank works. 

But the blow falls on the workers. In 
England, one home in every five has been 
damaged by bombing. In Germany, huge 
camps are built to house the refugees from 
the big railroad and war production cen- 
ters. Special concessions are made in food 
to get workers and keep them on the job. 
But, despite all efforts, Hitler cannot find 
enough workers. 

His plan is to levy on the captive coun- 
tries for labor, just as he has levied on 
France for half of its 450,000 freight cars. 
But that plan has met with resistance and 
riot. In France, he got Premier Laval to 
call for 150,000 skilled workers, and only 


17,000 responded. Uprisings, threats of 
bloodshed, executions have come in France, 
in Belgium and in Norway. American and 
British warnings tell workers to stay away 
so as to escape bombings. 

Meanwhile American factories and 
workers, free from these dangers, will go 
on producing to pile up the margin of ad- 
vantage for the Allies in 19438. 

The way to victory. The Allies’ prospects 
for huge power in 1943 do not mean that 
victory is a mere question of time. The 
race now will be to knock out Germany 
and Japan before they can utilize re- 
sources of their vast conquered empires 
for new future offensives. The strategy 
still is to knock out Germany first. Offi- 
cials hope that will be achieved by 1944. 
Then Allied power would be centered 
against Japan for the final struggle. 
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WHAT IS LABOR’S WAR RECORD? 


Two Answers—By a High Naval Officer and a Union Spokesman | 


Discussion of a vital topic 
by Rear Admiral Moreell 
and AFL President Green 


By Rear Admiral Ben Moreell 


When your President, John Coyne, 
asked me to address this convention, I 
was reluctant to accept because I ques- 
tioned whether I could say the things 
you fellows like to hear. So I asked John 
whether I was supposed to hand out -the 
usual line about how the labor 
organizations are, and how much they 
are doing for the war effort, etcetera, 
etcetera, or whether I could speak right 
out and say what I thought, regardless of 
whose toes I stepped on. I pointed out to 
him that you cannot learn anything from 
a fellow who says that everything you do 
is all right, that I expected to learn some- 
thing from you and I hoped you would 
learn something from me. 

John assured me that I was not under 
wraps and could say what I thought; so 
here it is: 

You fellows are writing history, but I 
don’t believe you realize it. You are 
writing the history of the behavior of 
organized labor in the greatest crisis 
and the greatest danger that this country 


good 


has ever faced. It is a trial which will 
determine whether this country, where 
democracy and personal freedom have 


developed to the highest degree known 
to mankind, can survive in competition 
with countries ruled by a few for the 
benefit of a few and in complete disregard 
of the rights of the individual. 

You are writing a war record, the war 
record of union labor; and I want to tell 
you that, from the viewpoint of the un- 
biased and unprejudiced observer, the 
record to date, in many instances, does not 
make the best reading. 

Many of you know me well enough to 
know that, if I have any bias at all in 
labor matters, it is in your favor. You 
know, and I know, that there are people 
in the U.S. A., lots of them, who will shed 
no tears if union labor comes out of this 
war with a deep black eye. Of course, if 
we lose the war, and we are losing it now, 
it will make no difference. If we win, there 
is bound to be a checkup; and every man 
will be called to the bar of public opinion 
to render an accounting. There is one ques- 
tion that each one of us will be called 
upon to answer and that is, “Did you de- 
liver when our lives and liberties were at 
stake?” We will not be asked to explain 
why we did or why we didn’t—just, “Did 
you?” 

I was in France in 1932 and 1933. I 
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was attending a French engineering school 
and, among other things, I studied some 
political economy. I had a chance to see 
and to talk to a great many Frenchmen; 
in fact, I was the only American in the 
school. We talked some about the French 
labor movement. There was then a great 
fear many loyal and_ patriotic 
Frenchmen that France was under the 
complete domination of selfish political 
interests and that French organized labor 
was no exception to the rule. French or- 
ganized labor, in common with practically 
all other elements in the French body pol- 
itic, had developed to that ultimate de- 
gree of extreme selfishness which is ex- 
emplified by the old adage: “To hell with 
you, Jack, I got mine.” 

Well, you all know what happened. It 
always happens when every member of a 
team goes out for himself and not for the 


among 


team! The French politicians and _ the 
French labor leaders are still making 


speeches; but now they are talking to 
themselves—nobody else will listen. 
You saw what happened a few days ago 





William Green, president of 
| the American Federation of La- 
| bor, speaks from the viewpoint 

of organized labor. Rear Admi- 
| ral Ben Moreell, chief of the 
| Navy’s Bureau of Yards and 
| Docks, speaks from the back- | 
ground of a public official who | 
has had extensive dealings with | 
labor. | 


in France; conscription of labor to serve 
a foreign master! That is slavery. No other 
word describes it. When I was in France, 
Laval honeying around the labor 
leaders telling them what great guys they 
were and whispering a lot of sweet love 
words. I'll leave the rest of that story 
to you. 

You may ask, “What does an outsider 
like yourself, who has to deal with labor 
organizations, find wrong with them?” 
Well, the one great deficiency, as I see 
it, is lack of discipline, lack of control by 
your leaders over what the lower ranks 
will do. I am never sure when I have 
reached an agreement with you that I 
will not have to start all over again the 
next day because “the boys won’t go 
along.” 

In many instances, lack of discipline in 
an organization can be attributed to a 
deficiency in the quality of leadership. 


was 


Discipline which is freely exercised by 
free men is worth a lot more than disci- 
pline which results from coercion. The 
question arises whether the quality of 
your leadership is such as can command 
that voluntary discipline. 

During the past five years in my posi- 
tion I have met with leaders in Govern- 
ment and in business as well as the leaders 
in the labor movement, and I can say 
without equivocation that the unions have 
nothing to be ashamed of with respect to 
the quality of their leaders. The thing 
which is lacking is the discipline of their 
followers. The union leaders compare 
favorably in vision, in force, and in char- 
acter with other groups. The rank and 
file owes them loyalty. There must be 
discipline in every organization. If leaders 
do not perform, there is a simple remedy. 
Acting in conformity with democratic 
processes of Government, they can be 
removed from office. This is a more effec- 
tive procedure than allowing them to re- 
main in office and then not supporting 
them. 

I sometimes wonder whether the lack 
of discipline which I encounter in organized 
labor is not due to your failure to demand 
it and to insist upon it as a condition of 
your service. There are some exceptions 
to this rule; I could name names. They are 
outstanding by reason of their scarcity. 

This lack of discipline frequently results 
in strikes or slowdowns or work stoppages, 
in spite of all your assurances that there 
will be no stoppages during the period of 
the war. 

How can one measure the cost of work 
stoppages? In ordinary times the cost of 
work stoppages is measured by the loss to 
the individual worker in his pay envelope 
and by a reduction in the income of the 
business. In time of war, especially in a 
total war when we are fighting for our 
very existence, work stoppages are to be 
measured by one or both of two yard- 
sticks—human ‘blood and human lives. 
Just these two; nothing more. I tell you 
that every stoppage, every slowdown, 
every delay, can be traced through the 
intricate ramifications of the production 
and transportation processes to the battle 
front, and there chalked up in lost blood 
and lost lives; American blood and Amer 
can lives! 

I know very well the temptation for the 
worker to rebel and to refuse to produce 
for an unfair or a crooked or an incon- 
siderate employer. This situation not only 
faces the man who works with his hands, 
but also the man in the armed services 
and the man in Government service. Every 
one of us is sometimes called upon to swal- 
low a lot. But we are all soldiers in the 
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army of democracy, and no truer and 
more appropriate conception of our obli- 
gation in this great national crisis has ever 
been uttered than the following by Stone- 
wall Jackson: 

“Men and officers must obey, no 
matter what cost to their feelings, 
for obedience to orders, instant and 
unhesitating, is not only the life blood 
of armies, but the security of states, 
and the doctrine that, under any con- 
ditions whatever, deliberate disobedi- 
ence can be justified is treason to the 
comnionu ealth Po 
We must achieve unity of command and 

unity of action. Otherwise we will, with 
the utmost certainty, be obeying the or- 
ders of a foreign master. And never again 
will the door of opportunity be opened to 
our children as it is today and has been 
since the founding of this country. Re- 
member that your sons and your daughters 
have every opportunity to mount to the 
very topmost rung of the ladder in this 
free country of ours. They are not de- 
pendent but solely 
their own worth. We must keep that free- 
dom of opportunity forever as a sacred 


upon favor, upon 


heritage. 

I cannot impress too strongly upon you 
the seriousness of the situation. It is so 
that and I and all of 
whether we be in the armed forces, in the 
ranks of labor, in Government or in in- 
dustry, must not only refrain from work 
stoppages, slowdowns and strikes, but we 
must also refuse to be incited to strikes 
and stoppages by the action of any em- 
ployer or any other person. I know that 
there are unscrupulous employers who 
would not shrink from provoking a strike 
for their own selfish purposes, even in this 
time of emergency. I would say to them, 
“We will not quit, we will demand our 
rights and privileges, but we will not stop 
production as long as American liberties 
and the lives of American men 
pendent upon what we are doing.” 

Whenever you strike, whenever you feel 
like striking, just stop and _ consider, 
“Whom will I harm?” You will certainly 
not hurt the the 
whose pay goes on just the same. You 
know that the strike will be settled one 
way or another in a short time and, in 
the meantime, their pay goes on. You 
certainly are not going to hurt the owners 
of the business, who in this time of great 
industrial activity are making ample profits 
and can afford the monetary loss, if any, 
which would result from your strike. When 
you strike, you hurt, first and most im- 
portant, the boy on the firing line who 
needs the bullets you are making, and, 
second, yourselves. If you have a grievance, 
bring it out into the open and lay it on 
the table. You know enough about this 
Government to know that you will get 
fair treatment. 

And while we are on the subject of 
slowdowns in production, I would like to 
register my feelings about the absolutely 


serious you us, 


are de- 


managers of business, 
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Said Admiral Moreell: 





Many of you 
know me well 
enough to know 


that if I have any 
bias at all in labor 
matters it is in 
your favor... 


You may ask, 

“What does an 

Official U.S, Navy photo outsider like your- 
ADMIRAL MOREELL 8¢/f. who has to 


deal with labor or- 
ganizations, find wrong with them?” 
Well, the one great deficiency, as I see 
it, is lack of discipline, lack of control 
by your leaders over what the lower 
ranks will do... 


Whenever you strike, whenever you 
feel like striking, just stop and consider, 
“Whom will it harm?” ... 


It is just as sensible for your fellows 
to take the position that a brickmason 
cannot, in time of emergency, help out 
with the placing of a steel beam, as it is 
for a Marine to take the position that, 
because he is trained as a machine gun- 
ner, he cannot use a rifle or unload a 
landing boat. What a hell of a war this 
would be if such rules were applied to 
the boys on the firing line! ... 


I will admit that no one can live with- 
out labor, but they certainly can live 
without labor unions. They are living 
without them in Germany, and in Italy, 
and in Japan, and they seem to be doing 
right well—at least for the moment— 
and, in my opinion, they will damn well 
live without them here if all of us don’t 
get in there and pitch! ... 





Said Mr. Green: 


Now, there are 
some who are im- 
patient, and, I re- 
gret to note, criti- 
cal of labor. Then 
there are others 
who engage in lec- 
and who 
scold labor. I do 


not think any of 


tures 





that is justifiable, 


-Wide World 
WILLIAM GREEN 


because the record 
shows that labor in 
America has rendered exalted service... 


The cantonments were built; the fly- 
ing fields were constructed; the naval 
training stations were erected, and all 
of it done in record-breaking time. Isn’t 
that something? Doesn’t that count? ... 


The ships have been built ahead of 
schedule, . .. We can all feel proud of 
the fact that these splendid men . . 
have worked as many hours as the Gov- 
asked them to have 
given up many things they enjoyed 


ernment work, 


under normal conditions 


Who can justify criticism of labor 
when they make such a record as that 
during these trying days? ... 


When I run across those among the 
law-making bodies or representatives of 
the Army, the Navy or the Government 
who find fault and criticize labor be- 
cause they say we are losing the war, the 
answer is, What more could labor do? 


Point out to me where they could do 
more than they have done. I know that 
if they can serve better they will, and 
if the call comes for additional service 
they will give it... 








unyielding position taken by many of your 
locals with respect to the rules defining 
what can and cannot be done by a journey- 
man. For example, in many if not all 
localities, materials to be worked into 
place by a certain trade have to be un- 
loaded from trucks by that trade. The 
result is gross inefficiency, as you well 
know. I do not object to such rules when 
they are necessary to keep men employed, 
but at a time when the country is crying 
for man power, the unyielding and unre- 
lenting application of such rules stymies 
the war effort and builds up ill will toward 
union labor. You fellows cannot disregard 
public opinion. This is a democratic coun- 
try; and that is the only reason why we 
have unions. 

You cannot have your cake and eat it 
too. You exist by virtue of the fact that 
this is a democratic country and, there- 
fore, you have to preserve and protect 
democratic institutions. When the country 


is in peril, as it is today, all rules must be 
relaxed or waived completely. It is just as 
sensible for your fellows to take the po- 
sition that a brickmason cannot, in time 
of emergency, help out with the placing of 
a steel beam, as it is for a Marine to take 
the position that, because he is trained 
machine gunner, he cannot use a 
rifle or unload a landing boat. What a 
hell of a war this would be if such rules 
were applied to the boys on the firing 
line! 

And don’t 
of whom 


as a 


think that 


have 


men, most 
brothers, or 
nephews, or nieces on the firing line, are 
in sympathy with such methods of fight- 
ing a war. Just to show you, I am going 
to quote from a letter written by a ship- 
yard worker. I won’t quote the whole let- 
ter, because the man might be punished by 
his local, which, again, is a fine mess, when 
a man is punished for producing all he can 
produce to help preserve his freedom, the 


your 
sons, or 
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sanctity of his home, and the chastity of 
his women. This is the quotation: 
“When a man hires out to a ship- 
yard, he should be allowed to use all 
of his skill in any trade he knows any- 
thing about, so long as it can be used 
to the advantage of our war effort and 
can be used in building ships. As for 
myself and many more shipfitters and 
helpers, I can weld, burn, layout and 
chip, but I am allowed to shipfit only, 

and often times I have to wait for 2 

or 3 hours on a welder or burner or 

chipper. 
“The average shipfitter works about 

5 hours per day and gets paid for 10. 

Just stop and think how many man- 

hours are Jost in a single day in all 

our shipyards. It is enough to build a 

U.S. destroyer and it is because our 

union does not see fit to allow a weld- 

er or burner or chipper to use their 

trade, unless he is working at it. I 

could put in a full 10-hour day, if I 

was allowed to do this work.” 

To show you what the fellows in the 
field think of these practices, I quote the 
following from a report recently received 
from one of my field officers: 

“The following comments are sub- 
mitted regarding certain labor przc- 
tices being experienced on the subject 
contract which are indicative of the 
general attitude which prevails at this 
site of most work. These 
practices have resulted in low produc- 
tion per man-day and delay in com- 
pletion of urgently needed facilities to 
the extent that naval operating re- 
quirements have been met only on a 
basis far that required for 
efficient operation. There is definitely 
shown a lack of appreciation of the 
serious war situation in which we find 


vital war 


below 


ourselves. These conditions are largely 
the result of local labor union regula- 
tions and do not indicate the demands 
of the individual worker. 

“There is a continual duplication of 
effort and labor employment due to 
the fact that plumbers and pipe fitters 
draw a very distinct line to separate 
the scope of their work even though 
the work which each trade claims. is 
quite similar to and connected with 
the other. It is a common sight to see 
a gang of plumbers under the super- 
vision of a foreman standing by for 
as much as an hour and a half wait- 
ing for a pipe fitters’ crew to finish 
their part of the work on the in- 
stallation of one individual 
equipment. 

“Inefficient utilization of skilled la- 
bor is noted in the case of plumbers 
who insist that members of their union 
handle plumbing materials from stock 
piles to trucks and from trucks to the 
point of use. This requirement has 
been insisted upon by local unions 
even though there are insufficient 
skilled journeymen in their union to 


item of 
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prosecute the plumbing work laid out 
in the development to complete fa- 
cilities which have been scheduled 
months in advance. I believe that this 
restriction should be waived by all 
means and common labor used for the 
handling of all materials except when 
the superintendent in charge of the 
work considers it essential to give any 
particular class of material special 
handling. 

“The strict regulations regarding 

the number of supervisors that must 
be employed for the organization of 
work in any particular trade depend- 
ing on the number of journeymen em- 
ployed very frequently result in un- 
qualified individuals being nominated 
as foremen and employed as such due 
to the lack of sufficient fully qualified 
men. In other words, the amount of 
supervision is not determined by the 
nature of the work, but is arbitrarily 
determined by a rule of thumb which 
cannot possibly take into account the 
wide variation in jobs now under way 
in connection with war work.” 
When I meet with unreasonable de- 
mands for the enforcement of peacetime 
rules which are advanced by some of the 
labor organizations, the stoppages in the 
face of dire need by our boys at the front, 
and when I recall the disastrous results 
of those stoppages, a great sense of pity 
rises in me and I think of the words of 
Christ, “Forgive them, Father, they know 
not what they do.” And when I negotiate 
with unions and meet with stubborn re- 
fusal to give and take, I wonder whether 
you fellows realize the great stake which 
you, in common with all the rest of us, 
have in this game. This is a war of ex- 
termination. 

Either we don’t. No 
American wants to live as a slave. I tell 
you with all the earnestness I can com- 
mand that those are the only two choices 
we have. I have no reason to deceive you. 
I have no personal ambitions. I don’t want 
a promotion. I don’t want any power. All 
I want is to win this war! I am telling you 
the truth—we are playing for keeps! The 
stakes are high. They ‘are men’s lives and, 
more sacred still, men’s liberties. 

Don’t forget, your men are on the battle 
line, not only your sons and brothers, but 
your own members. We have some 30,000 
Seabees, construction battalions, most of 
them right out there in the middle of this 
fight in the Pacific. Most of them are men 
from the building trades unions, recruited 
with your fine help and your support, for 
which we are very grateful. We have them 
in Iceland, Newfoundland, Dutch Harbor, 
Kodiak, Sitka, and other foreign parts. 
They build and they fight! We have got 
to give them tools for both! 

How would you like to face a strafing 
attack on Island “X” by a Jap fighter 
plane with nothing to throw back at him 
but an Irish potato? I think you would 
say a prayer, or something, for the guy 


survive or we 








who laid down on the job of getting 
gun to you. 

It is not enough that the labor union: 
should promise not to strike and not t» 
slow down and not to “go fishing,” which 
I have found out, to my sorrow, is j--! 
another way of going on strike. What : 
fellows should do is to resolve that, as lo 
as there is any work to be done, you y"" 
not allow any private employer or any gov- 
ernmental agency, through maliciousness 
or cupidity or stupidity, or for any other 
reason, to incite or provoke you into stop- 
ping work during this war. That kind of 
policy will win you publie support and will 
build up a war record of which organized 
labor will forever be proud. 

The private employer and governmental 
agencies are even more susceptible to the 
force of public opinion than are the labor 
unions. With the public behind you, ye: 
are going to get a square deal and you 
will be assured of all of your legitimate 
aims. There is no question about that 
Such a policy is, in my opinion, a states- 
manlike procedure and would elevate trade 
unionism to the level of true statesman- 
ship. 

You know that there are some employ- 
ers and others in this country who would 
like nothing better than to see the de- 
struction of union organizations. Their 
method frequently is to provoke you fel- 
lows into actions which will alienate pul- 
lic opinion and the natural sympath: 
which the average American has for the 
man who works with his hands. You have 
a great advantage in this sympathy, br! 
when you, yourselves, come out in pub- 
lic statements that the situation facing the 
country is of the utmost gravity, that we 
are fighting for our very lives, and then 
condone work stoppages and insist on thie 
rigid application of jurisdictional rules, vou 
are going to alienate that sympathy just as 
sure as you are alive. There are very fe 
Americans who are not sympathetic to the 
man who works with his hands and who 
wants a fair chance for his children to get 
an education and to be decent, self-respect- 
ing citizens, but if you start imposing on 
this sympathy you are going to destroy it 

Your answer may be, “They can’t live 
without us.” I will admit that no one can 
live without labor, but they certainly can 
live without labor unions. They are livin: 
without them in Germany, and in Italy, 
and in Japan, and they seem to be doing 
right well—at least for the moment—and, 
in my opinion, they will damn well live 
without them here if all of us don’t get in 
there and pitch! 

Please, don’t 


misunderstand me; I do 
not mean to imply that labor has any 
exclusive responsibility for our failure to 
produce the maximum of war implements 
I do feel that labor and other common 
folks, like myself, have the biggest stake 
in winning this war and, therefore, should 
be the most insistent that there be no slow- 
downs, and should lead the parade in un- 
selfish devotion to the cause. Practically all 
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elements in our population have been 
guilty of some selfishness; the situation 
was well described on the floor of the 
House of Representatives by Congressman 
Wickersham, of Oklahoma, when he said: 

“We will not get maximum produc- 
tion, in short, unless, first, we fully 
realize our awful peril; and, second, 
get over the ‘gimmes’ of recent years, 
such as: 

“Gimme shorter hours, gimmie 
higher wages, gimme bigger profits, 
gimme more overtime, gimme less 
work, gimme more appropriations and 
patronage, gimme plants for my con- 
gressional district, gimme fees and 
dues to work for Uncle Sam, gimme 
ham and eggs, gimme §share-the- 
wealth.’ 

“France had the ‘gimmes,’ too—had 
them till the Germans were close to 
Paris. Then everybody went franti- 
cally to work—too late. 

“France has no ‘gimmes’ today—ex- 
cept ‘gimme food for my baby, gimme 
a place to lay my head, gimme 
death.’” 

I have recently returned from a trip to 
the Western Pacific. If you could go out 
there and see our boys and the conditions 
under which they are living, you ‘would 
never again take any action which would 
deprive them of the things they need. I 
had a chance to talk to some of the boys 
out there who are doing the business, and 
I can tell you what they expect of you 
and of me and of all other Americans who 
are behind the lines. They expect us to 
keep working and producing the things 
they need to fight with. And I am one 
who believes that you fellows are not go- 
ing to let them down. Once you under- 
stand what is at stake and what your pro- 
duction means, I just cannot believe that 
you will ever stop producing! I have that 
confidence in you. The boys out there are 
just the same kind of people as you and 
I. They come from the same homes, the 
same schools, the same churches. They de- 
pend on us. I, for one, will not fail them, 
and I don’t think you will, either. 

A few days ago I learned of the death 
of one of my friends in the Southwest 
Pacific. He was a lieutenant colonel of 


Marines, a grand fellow, one of the finest 
characters that ever lived. He enlisted in 
the Marine Corps as a private, and worked 
up through the ranks to be a lieutenant 
colonel. That’s the kind of a fellow he was. 
He was leading the attack on a Japanese 
position when a Jap captain came out and 
offered to surrender his company. My 
friend took 25 Marines and went in there 
to get them. It was a fake. Only three of 
those Marines came out. My friend is 
gone. On the same day, the announcement 
came out that the men had gone on strike 
at the Western Cartridge plant at Alton, 
Illinois. Why? Because the manager had 
egg on his vest or for some other equally 
sensible reason! Well, I'll leave it to you 
fellows to draw your own conclusions as 
to how much sympathy I was able to work 
up for that crowd in Alton! 

When I was out there in the Pacific, I 
told Admiral Nimitz, Commander in Chief 
of the U.S. Pacific Fleet, that I was going 
to address this convention, and I asked 
him to send a message to you from the 
firing line. This is the message heesent: 

“To the American Federation of 
Labor: 

“Complete devotion of labor to the 
task of winning this war is just as es- 
sential to victory as the sacrifices be- 
ing made by our soldiers, sailors, Ma- 
rines and Coast Guardsmen in actual 
conflict with the enemy on distant seas 
and hostile beaches. 

“Your country is entitled to your 
full unity of effort, with complete 
subordination to the national interest. 
In the farthest reaches of the Pacific, 
Americans are engaged in the grim 
business of pushing back the enemy to 
the line where we shall ultimately de- 
stroy him. 

“The early defeat of the enemy ne- 
cessitates your very best efforts at all 
times to help place in our hands the 
tools we must have to bring victory 
to our cause.” 

Organized labor has a golden oppor- 
tunity to lead the way on behalf of the 
safety of the nation. No war can be won 
without sacrifice and hardship. We must 
all share in that sacrifice, but labor should 
point the way. 





First, you should renounce all peace- 
time rules, regulations and practices 
which prevent maximum productivity 
per man per day. 

Second, you should, by stabiliza- 
tion of wages, make a positive con- 
tribution to the prevention of the in- 
flationary spiral, which ultimately al- 
ways weighs most heavily on the 
shoulders of the working man. 

Third, you should not only refuse to 
slow down or to obstruct production, 
but, above all, you should insist that 
no one else, whether they be repre- 
sentatives of Government, of finance, 
or of industry, be permitted to ob- 
struct our war effort. Yours is the 
biggest stake, and yours is the duty 
to protect it. 

Again I you that your own 
brother members have, in many instances, 
made great sacrifices. Recent reports con- 
cerning our activities in the Southwest 
Pacific indicate that no finer story has 
been written than that of the performance 
of our construction battalions in the thea- 
ter of war under the most trying condi- 
tions. I am positive that the same spirit 
which animates those men also exists in 
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the locals here at home. In many instances 
it lies dormant; in others it is vibrant and 
alive. I could recite many cases in our 
own works where the toils 
with his hands has shown inspiring devo- 
tion to our great cause. Again I say, it is 
up to you leaders to arouse and consoli- 
date that spirit and to point the way to 
ultimate victory. 

I can think of no finer guide in this war 
for all of us, acting together, than that 
given to us by our great President Abra- 


man who 


ham Lincoln in his Second Inaugural 
Address: 
“With malice toward none; with 


charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in.” 


(Text of an address delivered before the 
annual convention of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, Toronto, 
Ontario, Sept. 30, 1942. 





Resistance to Forced Surrender of Right to Strike 
Is Urged by President Green of Labor Federation 


By William Green 


Mr. Chairman, Secretary Tracy, officers 
and delegates in attendance at this highly 
important convention of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor: I bring to 
you, as I have every year since I have been 
privileged to attend your convention, the 
greetings of your colleagues and your as- 
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sociates in the American Federation of 
Labor. I know you will accept them as 
genuine, and tendered to you through my- 
self with all sincerity. 

I was pleased, indeed, in that I was privi- 
leged to come in this morning just when 
Secretary Tracy was submitting his inter- 
esting address. I was glad, indeed, that I 
was privileged to listen to the highly in- 
structive, educational and informative ad- 


dress which he delivered. I learned some 
things, as I know you learned some things, 
from the facts and information which he 
just submitted. I think I can truthfully 
state that we all deeply appreciate the 
fact that, during this trying period, we 
have within the Department of Labor a 
building and construction tradesman. I 
know you feel like me, that we are highly 
favored and that we deeply appreciate the 
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fact that Secretary Tracy is the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor now. 

Many things have happened during the 
past year. I recall my attendance at your 
convention at Seattle one year ago. At that 
time we could not look into the futur and 
appraise the changes that were about to 
take place. It was only a short period be- 
tween October of last year and December 
when the cowardly, dastardly attack was 
made upon us by the Japanese at Pearl 
Harbor. Since that time we have passed 
through most 
nomic, social and political. And I presume 
that we can justly anticipate the fact that 
there are going to be many more changes 
take place before the war is finally over 
and victory is won. 

I am happy, however, in looking over 
the record to find that the Building and 
Construction Trades Department especial- 
ly has adjusted itself to the economic 
changes which have taken place since 
Pearl Harbor. In a wonderful, I think, and 
in a most amazing way you have faced the 
facts and the realities as practical, trained 
men and have adjusted yourselves to these 
changes so as to secure for those members 
you represent in the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department the protec- 
tion they need and at the same time to 
render the highest service of which you 
are capable to the Government. 

It seems that it is difficult to under- 
stand how this splendid organization has 
so fully grasped the situation. It is re- 
flected in the stabilization agreement that 
was referred to by Secretary Tracy. An 
agreement of the kind upon which he re- 
ported this morning would not be nego- 
tiated, I presume, between the building 
trades organizations and the Government 
during a normal period, but when the 
Building Trades Department realized that 
these tremendous economic and industrial 
changes had taken place they very wisely 
adjusted themselves to that change, set 
the pace, established a high standard for 
other workers to follow and, in my judg- 
ment, rendered the greatest. service they 
ever rendered to the building trade or- 
ganizations in America. 

When the facts are finally established 
and when the record is made and when 
the war is over and we are able to calmly 
examine it all and go into it all and ap- 
praise it all, we will, I am sure, arrive 
at the unanimous and definite conclusion 
that the Building and Construction Trades 
Department met the war issues in a most 
wonderful way, an amazing and construc- 
tive way. 

I can say the same thing, I think, of the 
Metal Trades Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. They met the 
situation, too, just as you met it, and as 
a result of it they have served the mem- 
bership in the Metal Trades Department 
in a most wonderful way. 

Of course, we cannot tell, we cannot see 
at the moment what is going to happen, 
but there is one thing we have finally de- 


interesting changes, eco- 
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termined, come what may. It matters not 
how short or how long, how quick or how 
long postponed, we have firmly resolved, 
the men and women of labor along with 
other American citizens, that this war 
must be won for democracy and for the 
free people of the world. That is a fixed 
determination, and so we have set our- 
selves steadfastly to the task to give and 
to serve and to measure up to the call of 
the Government, every requirement of the 
Government that is within the bounds of 
reason in order that this war may be won 
ultimately, but as quickly as possible. 

Now, there are some who are impatient, 
and, I regret to note, critical of labor. 
Then there are others who engage in 
lectures and who scold labor. I do not 
think any of that is justifiable, because 
the record shows that labor in America 
has rendered exalted service. May I 
particularly and with pride point to the 
fact that the membership of the Building 
and Construction Trades Department re- 
sponded to the call of the Government 
first of all after Pearl Harbor, because we 
had to begin, as it were, from a bare 
foundation. Cantonments had to be built, 
flying fields had to be created, war ma- 
terial production buildings had to be 
constructed and erected. Who did that 
work? Who was called upon to do the 
work first of all? Even our splendid men 
of the Army and the flying fields could 
not, of course, begin to train and to serve 
until equipment was ready and housing 
facilities, places where they could gather 
so that they could mobilize their military 
strength. 

Who was it who built the cantonments 
in record-breaking time? Who erected the 
flying fields, the naval training stations? 
Who was it did this work in a splendid, 
scientific way? It was the members of the 
Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of La- 
bor, and it seems to me that full credit 
ought to be given them for the way in 
which they responded. There is no room 
for a single word of criticism that can be 
directed against these men. They moved 
their men from the industrial centers to 
the remote sections "where buildings were 
constructed, without cost to the Govern- 
ment in many instances. Where was there 
any other group other than organized la- 
bor that measured up to that requirement? 
The cantonments were built; the flying 
fields were constructed; the naval training 
stations were erected, and all of it done in 
record-breaking time. Isn’t that something? 
Doesn’t that count? Who is it that can 
justify themselves if they withhold credit 
from the men who did this work in such 
a wonderful and splendid way? 

When I run across those among the law- 
making bodies or representatives of the 
Army, the Navy or the Government who 
find fault and criticize labor because they 
say we are losing the war, the answer is, 
What more could labor do? Point out to 
me where they could do more than they 


have done. I know that if they can serye 
better they will, and if the call comes for 
additional service they will give it. I know 
that, if mechanics are needed in the re- 
mote sections of Texas and they can’t be 
found, that the Building Trades Depart. 
ment of New York, Philadelphia, Cleve. 
land, St. Louis, Chicago and other cities 
will send them there so that they can 
render the service to the Government. 
They are truly and really soldiers of pro. 
duction, moving from one camp to the 
other, rendering service equally with the 
soldiers in order to promote the war ef- 
fort. 

And, by the way, I cannot help but say 
the same service was rendered by the 
Metal Trades Department. The ships have 
been built ahead of schedule. I am proud 
of what they have done. We can all feel 
proud over the fact that these splendid 
men identified with the Metal Trades 
Department have worked as many hours 
as the Government asked them to work, 
have given up many things they enjoyed 
under normal conditions, have responded 
to the call of the Government and have 
during the past and are now sending these 
ships down the ways into the seas weeks 
and months and, in some instances, a year 
ahead of schedule. 

Well, why should labor be criticized and 
condemned when they make such a record 
as that? Who can justify criticism of labor 
when they make such a record as that dur- 
ing these trying days? I know we all feel 
that we must give more. If we have re- 
sources we can draw upon, let them be 
trained resources, technical resources, 
physical resources, mental resources, 
whatever resources, whatever it may be, 
we must call upon all those resources and 
give them these days. 

I can appreciate the fact that that is 
the overshadowing issue now. At this con- 
vention we must meet this issue. We can- 
not give it the consideration that we would 
to our normal, economic, social and in- 
dustrial problems. Everything must be 
subordinated to the winning of the war, 
and we are all willing to do that for your- 
selves, for your Government, for free men 
and women in order that they may remain 
free throughout the world. 

Just one other matter I want to refer 
to in this brief talk this morning. We have 
passed through some trying experiences 
since Pearl Harbor in a legislative way. 
There are those in the law-making bodies 
who seem to feel that force ought to be 
applied rather than voluntaryism in call- 
ing upon labor to give and to serve. I can- 
not begin to tell you how many bills and 
laws and resolutions were introduced i 
the Congress of the United States during 
the past year since Pearl Harbor, all at- 
tacking labor and all of them designed to 
reduce labor to the condition of servitude. 

You will recall the notorious Smith bills 
introduced in the Congress of the United 
States for the purpose of preventing 
strikes, for the purpose of controlling la 
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hor, making it subject to the Government. 
In other words, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing here in America in control of the 
masses of the people the same policy pur- 
sued by totalitarian governments against 
which we are fighting at the present time. 

Iam happy to report to this Building 
and Construction Trades Department con- 
vention that we succeeded, you succeeded, 
men and women of labor in America suc- 
ceeded, through co-operation, in bringing 
about the defeat of every one of those 
measures in the Congress of the United 
States. 

One of the notorious Smith bills passed 
the House of Representatives. It passed 
because in Oklahoma and Texas, Kansas 
and other agricultural States a well-con- 
ceived and well-organized policy of prop- 
aganda was launched, and the Congress- 
men representing congressional districts 
from those States in the Congress of the 
United States and others from other States 
were showered with telegrams and postal 
cards and letters and denunciatory edi- 
torials written by editors who seemed to 
hate labor. They were influenced, so much 
so that some members in the Congress of 
the United States who had steadily stood 
by labor on every proposition left us and 
voted for this notorious Smith bill. But I 
am happy to report to you that it stopped 
there. It got no farther. It was impossible 
to prevail upon the Senate of the United 
States to give favorable consideration to 
such legislation. 

There has been other legislation of a 
similar kind introduced, all aimed at labor, 
all formed and introduced for the purpose 
of controlling labor. Sometimes we were 
called racketeers and sometimes we were 
called other names equally as bad, and are 
being called that now. These are the men 
that are giving the service to the country. 
There are so many of them that do not see 
a single virtue in labor. It is all wrong. 
Everything is wrong, and some have even 
gone so far as to say that there is no need 
of unions any more and we could get along 
without unions. 

Well, that isn’t the tribute paid to labor 
organizations by those who hold key posi- 
tions in the Government of the United 
States, for within the last few weeks men 
who serve in the most important key po- 
sitions of the Government have said to me 
that: “We were extremely fortunate in 
that we have an organization in existence 
like the American Federation of Labor 
during this war period, because it is 
through them that we have been able to 
promote the sale of bonds; it is through 
them that we have been able to reach 
labor, that we have been able to get over 
to them the thing we wanted them to know 
and understand; and without that organi- 
zation we would have failed.” 

_ Now, regarding the antistrike legisla- 
tion, I know you will agree with me that 
during this war period we cannot utilize 
our economic strength as we would do and 
could do and should do under normal 
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periods. The chief asset of labor is its 
economic strength. If we are stripped of 
that, what have we left? Even the threat 
of a strike many times brings definite re- 
sults, but during this period we have as- 
sured the President of the United States, 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, that we are willing to voluntarily 
relinquish the exercise of the right to strike 
during the war period. We did that as free 
men, exercising a free right we possess. We 
do it voluntarily, but we would resist with 
all the power at our command any attempt 


to enact legislation taking from us the 
right to strike now or any other time. 
There is a vast difference in the two 


formulas. The one which provides that we 
will voluntarily relinquish the right to 
strike and the other that we will willingly 
say to Congress, “Take from us the right 
to strike,” and acquiesce in it. There is 
a vast difference in that, because even 
though they may in some sort of glow- 
ing and persuasive language say, “We want 
to take from you the right to strike by 
legal measures for the duration of the 
war,” we as hard-headed, trained, expe- 
rienced workers know that 
law is written on the statute books it is 
very difficult to take it away even after 
the war is over. So the safe way to do is 
to do the thing that we want you to do 
as free men and do it voluntarily, but to 
oppose with all the vigor and force at our 
command any attempt to’ take from us 
our chief asset, our only strength, the 
power we possess to resist against injus- 
tice and to do it by legislation. So we 
have opposed any attempt to enact the 
legislation which embodied within it that 
principle. 

Now, of course, the legislation that is 
attracting your attention, as it is the at- 
tention of all other workers, is the wage 
stabilization legislation. We under- 
stand, as economists—and there are very 
few men but what understand economy. 
Some of them understand it better than 
professors who have taken special economic 
courses in our universities. We know that 
we can’t pass through a period of rising 
prices, such as develops out of the war 
situation, without courting the danger of 
inflation. And we know that if inflation 
comes that it is the masses of the people, 
the workers, who suffer most and first. 

Some of us recall reading what happened 
in Germany following the close of the 
World War when prices moved upward 
and upward in a spiral way that could not 
be stopped, and a wage earner couldn't 
get a basketful of marks, couldn’t earn 
them in order to buy a meal. So, we are 
interested, much interested in preventing 
inflation, but in doing so we want to fol- 
low the reasonable course, the wise course, 
the sensible course, the course that we 
think is justifiable and has developed out 
of our changing economy. There is a vast 
difference between stabilization of wages 
and freezing of wages. There is a tremen- 
dous strong sentiment in Congress in favor 
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of wage freezing, passing a law which pro- 
vides that wages, to whomever paid and 
in what way paid, on a fixed and definite 
date shall frozen. That is rigid in- 
flexibility. By an act of Congress you are 
stopped, you are frozen. There it is. 

We take the other position that we favor 
stabilization stabilization program 
that will permit the application of the 
changing law of economics to the facts and 
circumstances as they may develop day 
by day. That would mean that perhaps in 
the bracket here the wages would stand, 
but in a bracket below and still below ad- 
justments should take place, so that in- 
equalities and substandard rates could be 
corrected. We have stood religiously for 
the application of that principle and then, 
if in the changing course of things the 
economics of the situation will require and 
call for some improvement in the whole 
wage structure, let it be done in a sensible 
and realistic way so that it will square with 
the facts. 

Now, I have endeavored in that simple 
way to draw the line between stabilization 
and freezing of wages, because there are 
many people outside the ranks of labor 
who are unable to draw the line of distine- 
tion freezing and wage 
stabilization. I have watched carefully the 
movement of the stabilization bill in Con- 
from its induction to the present 
time. There were times—there were days 
when I felt greatly disturbed because of 
the that was brought to bear 
from this source and that source, but I 
can truthfully say that it is my opinion 
that if the bill, now 
nearing the end of its passage in Congress, 
is enacted into law without further change, 
we can feel that we have succeeded in our 
efforts to incorporate in it the stabilization 
of wages instead of the freezing of wages. 

When the 
based upon the legislation passed by Con- 
gress, I feel you will agree with me that 
our interests have been adequately pro- 
tected. 

It occurred to me that I could report to 
you these matters this morning, because I 
know you are interested in all that I have 
reported to you. I am happy indeed over 
the your 
organizations has made during the past 
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executive order is issued, 


great progress every one of 
vear. You have succeeded in maintaining 
the the building trades 
organizations chartered by and in affilia- 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. I congratulate you upon the suc- 
cessful way in which you have prevented 
the invading your 
field. You represent the groups that have 
Good luck 
to you. May you always keep it and may 
no one ever be permitted to invade it. 
I thank you. 

(Text of an address delivered before the 
annual convention of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, Toronto, 
Ontario, Oct. 2, 1942.) 
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“In proportion as the structure of @ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


National unity in wartime is sometimes a pious but 
unrealized hope. During World War I we had even 
more cleavages of opinion than we are witnessing to- 
day. But, because victory came in the end, those dis- 
sents and murmurings of minorities are forgotten. 

Today—after nine years of class warfare inside 
America—with bitter feeling between conservatives 
and radicals, between pressure groups and between 
political personalities, it is not surprising that there 
should be many citizens who still feel that the war 
powers will be misused to further political ambitions 
and the ulterior purposes of party or class. 

It must be admitted that, because the President of 
the United States is at the same time the master poli- 
tician of the century, too many citizens are in a suspi- 
cious frame of mind about the mixing of politics and 
war policies. Too much talk of a fourth term is already 
heard. 

Conversely, the New Dealers have not been able to 
suppress their own suspicions that every dollar-a-year 
man must be a stooge for his company back home, 
intimating that the Government must be deprived of 
the services of its ablest production men just because 
radical groups, fostered more or less by congressional 
sniping, exploit such doubts through the radical press. 

It would be a major tragedy if this attitude of mind 
on the part of class protagonists should ever breed sus- 
picion with respect to the leaders of our armed services. 
It would be even worse if men in the armed services 
allowed themselves to be swayed by political or group 
considerations in the formulation of domestic controls 
or the execution of policies in the field of procurement 
or supply or production. 


THE NATION ASKS: It is important, therefore, to clear 
“WHO IS RUNNING the air, if possible, of all such 
THE WAR? suspicions, at least where the 

actual management of the war 
operations are concerned. For if the military and naval 
men at the top can command our confidence, many of 
the shortcomings of their subordinates will in due time 
be recognized and eliminated. 

The question has often been asked in recent months: 
Who is running the war? 

It is a question that has not been answered, in part 
because of the sensitiveness of allies, and also because 
the evolution of this global war did not make it easy to 
perfect the plan which is actually in use today— 





only ten months after we entered the conflict [ 

But it is an important question. As yet our casualty — 
lists are relatively small. They will grow larger. Its) 
not easy to give up one’s son or one’s husband or one}|) 
brother. It is even harder if the decision which hap) 
pened to cost a single human life was not the result o/| 
the most competent judgment and expert knowledg |” 
of war in relation to the military necessity of such a| 
operation. 
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MILITARY, NAVAL 
LEADERS MAKE 
U.S. DECISIONS 


War seals an extraordinary con- | 
tract between the Government! 
and its citizens—wholly unlike! 
any other pledge or pact that!” 
emanates from the governing power. Property wrongly” 
seized can be redeemed. Privileges and liberties tempo- ” 
rarily taken away can some day be restored. But the hu- 7 
man life which is expended can never be brought back. | 
The record of World War I shows that major of- | 
fensives and invasions were sometimes the result of bad 
judgment in high places. The advocates of a second 
front in Europe, on the other hand are arguing as if it 
were a matter of simple hesitancy or even indifference 
on the part of those who have not seen fit as yet to 
launch such a front. 
The most important fact for the people to remem- | 
ber is that the United Nations did not prepare for this | 
war and that the Axis powers did. It would be easy to | 
settle most arguments by merely giving the figures of 
exactly how many ships, planes and tanks we have at | 
the moment to do the whole global job which faces us | 
and how much of what we already have produced lies | 
at the bottom of the ocean. It would be even mort | 
simple if the British could tell the world how little 
they had in 1939 and what they had lost when France | 
collapsed. 
Censorship necessarily must be clamped on as 4 
means of deceiving the enemy. Since nobody can al- 
ways be sure which device of deception is succeeding, ‘ 
it is desirable that the men at the head of our armed 
forces be permitted to err on the side of suppression. 
We of the press must not exaggerate the demands of 
the people for minute-by-minute news of what’s been — 
happening. We Americans have been spoiled by the 
ringside commentator and the play-by-play descrip- 
tions of dramatic events in the world of sport. 
What is of more importance is that a distrust of 
what the military men do say when they finally issue 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





Admiral Leahy, Admiral King and General Marshall are in 


charge of our own operations in the war—Allied 


strategy is made by Churchill and Roosevelt 


their communiques arises because of the long lapses 
between action and publication. This has merely 
served to strengthen the suspicions of those who read 
into acts of the present Administration in war the same 
sort of adroitness and manipulation of propaganda 
that has so effectively won elections for the party in 
power in the past. 

How then can such suspicions be erased? How can 
we develop on the part of the people such an implicit 
confidence in the announcements of their military and 
naval leaders that we will accept without question 
their decisions and judgments no matter how belated 
or how abbreviated their reports? 

One way is to make it clear that military and naval 
men are running this war so far as the United States 
is concerned. And that happens to be the fact. 

This writer is convinced that all the decisions in 
operating matters are being made by the United 
States Chiefs of Staff, consisting of Admiral Leahy, 
who is Chief of Staff to the President; Admiral King, 
who is Chief of Naval Operations, as well as Com- 
mander in Chief of the United States Fleet; and Gen- 
eral Marshall, who is Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army. 

President Roosevelt, with commendable forebear- 
ance—though he is somewhat of a naval strategist 
himself—has conscientiously refrained from partici- 
pating in operating decisions. His function has been to 
develop with Prime Minister Churchill the broad out- 
lines of global strategy. But in so doing, Mr. Roosevelt 
has wisely sought and taken the advice of his own 
military and naval advisers. 


BROAD STRATEGY To what extent the British mili- 
BASED ON ADVICE tary and naval men are able to 
OF THE SERVICES bring their point of view to bear 

on Prime Minister Churchill is 
something not known in Washington, but it is a fact 
that the Combined Chiefs of Staff, which consists of 
the highest military and naval representatives of the 
British and American Governments, sit in our own 
national capital and make decisions to implement the 
broad strategy which the heads of their respective gov- 
ernments have in principle agreed upon. 

This arrangement is entirely apart from the field of 
diplomacy. Thus, President Roosevelt conducts a Pa- 
cific War Council and meets with diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations, keeping them in- 





formed on the broad outlines of the war effort with 
special emphasis on the course of our production pro- 
gram. This Council does not participate in decisions 
affecting actual war operations, but, at the same time, 
its meetings are a recognition of the importance of the 
civilian branches of the governments allied with us, 
which in turn must keep their constituent peoples in- 
formed as to the general trend of the war. 


HIGH COMMAND 
MERITS TRUST 
OF THE PEOPLE 


The world is divided into three 
major fighting zones—the Pa- 
cific east of Singapore and across 
the North and South American 
continents to the Eastern Atlantic; Western Europe 
and the Middle East, including the area stretching 
across the Indian Ocean; and the Russian area. 

The Russians are running their own show. They are 
secretive about their plans, and neither the British nor 
American commanders know what they ought to know 
about Russian supply bases, aviation, military and 
naval forces, especially in the Far East. Little by little 
this timidity between allies is being worn away and 
frankness is being substituted. But relations are not 
yet what they should be. 

The British and Americans work well together. Just 
as London controls what is done in Western Europe 
and the Middle East and in the Eastern Atlantic and 
the Indian Ocean, so the United States operates and 
controls what happens to our forces in the Western At- 
lantic and the Pacific. In the interest of military secre- 
cy, operational details are concealed even from allies. 

There is, of course, a constant exchange of materials 
and equipment, and certain auxiliary aid is given in 
particular operations requiring joint endeavor. But, on 
the whole, the United States Chiefs of Staff are in 
complete charge of what we are doing in the war 
against Japan, as well as in our fight against subma- 
rines in the Atlantic and in keeping open the sea lanes 
to South America and Australia. 

The constitutional function of Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy remains intact, but it is being 
applied to strategy in harmony with our allies. Mili- 
tary, naval and aerial operations which implement 
that strategy are the responsibility of Admiral Leahy, 
Admiral King and General Marshall—truly great 
Americans. Our high command is deserving of the 
faith, the trust, and the confidence of the American 
people. 
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JAMES F. BYRNES 
Director, Economic Stabilization 


ECONOMIC STABILIZATION BOARD: 


Secretary of Treasury 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Secretary of Commerce 
Secretary of Labor 
Chairman, Board of Governors, Federal 
Reserve System 
Director, Bureau of the Budget 
Price Administrator 
Chairman, War Labor Board 
Labor Representatives: 
William Green, Philip Murray 
Agriculture Representatives: 
James G. Patton, Edward A. O'Neal 
Management Representatives: 
Eric A. Johnston, Ralph £. Flanders 


President Roosevelt has chosen his high 
war command. This command is responsible 
to him both as President and as Comman- 
der in Chief, but in their own fields the 
commanders have wide discretion and com- 
plete authority. 

The Pictogram shows how the nation’s 
war command is divided. The President is 
at the top, with Harry Hopkins, his Special 
Assistant, at his side. Beneath the Chief 
Executive are three major departments 
which will manage the war front, the home 
front and the industrial front. 

The military front is in charge of three 
men who compose the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Together, Admiral William D. Leahy, Gen. 
George C. Marshall and Admiral Ernest J. 
King decide strategy and military policy. 

Actual operations of the Army are di- 
rected by General Marshall as Chief of 
Staff, and the Navy acts under orders from 
Admiral King as Commander of the Fleet 
and Chief of Naval Operations. Admiral 
Leahy functions as the President’s Chief of 
Staff and forms the link between the armed 
services and the White House, between this 
country and its allies. 

The industrial front is under the direction 
of Donald M. Nelson, War Production 
Board chairman, but actual operations of 
WPB have been delegated largely to two 
vice chairmen—Ferdinand Eberstadt in 
charge of materials, and Charles E. Wilson 
in charge of production. Together these 
men have the job of meeting Army sched- 
ules for war materials. Two other vice 
chairmen assist Mr. Nelson in over-all in- 
dustrial policy—William L. Batt as chief 
deputy, and James S. Knowlson, U.S. rep- 
resentative on the Combined Resources and 
Materials Board, which co-ordinates Brit- 
ish and American production plans, 

The domestic front is being organized by 


. James F. Byrnes as Economic Stabilization 


= a Director. Mr. Byrnes’s task is to see that 
PAUL ¥. McNUTT LEON HENDERSON 


y the war is managed without a breakdown 
Chairman, War Manpower Price Administrator in the civilian economy. He will be the 
Commission 


policy maker for a number of war agencies 
and Government departments charged with 
keeping the home front on an even keel. 
Decisions by Mr. Byrnes and his Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Board will be carried 
out by other officials. Price policy will be 
handled through Leon Henderson’s Office 
of Price Administration; food production 
through Agriculture Secretary Claude R. 
Wickard; wage policies through William L. 
Davis’s War Labor Board; salary policies 
probably through the Treasury. When the 
War Manpower Commission under Paul V. 
MeNutt gets increased authority, this agen- 
cy, too, will be governed by Mr. Byrnes. 
The new organization thus has become 
compact, with authority clearly drawn and 
responsibility definitely assigned. 





WILLIAM H. DAVIS 
Chairman, War Labor Board 


CLAUDE R. WICKARD 
Secretary of Agriculture 
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Labor Week. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. . 


WAGE BARGAINING: WAR CASUALTY 


Effect of New Economic Controls on Employer-Employe Relations 


Grievances over working 
conditions, union security 
still open to negotiation 


Employers and unions have seen the end 
of real collective bargaining over wages un- 
til the war is over. 

Once decisions on wages and working 
conditions were worked out in man-to- 
man discussions between representatives of 
workers and employers. When decisions 
were reached, they were written into con- 
tracts that were binding to both sides. If 
decisions could not be reached, strikes were 
called or differences submitted to impartial 
third parties for conciliation or arbitration. 

Then, with the coming of war and the 


—Harris & Ewing 
UNDER SECRETARY PATTERSON 
Strikes .. . “few and far between” 


need for uninterrupted production, a War 
Labor Board was established to review 
disputes between labor and management 
involving war production. These were dis- 
putes that workers and employers had 
been unable to settle around the conference 
table. Authorized strikes were outlawed 
for the duration and both sides agreed to 
abide by decisions of the Board. But 
unions and employers still were free to 
negotiate wage scales and write them into 
contracts if they could agree. 

Now, that freedom to raise or lower 
wages by agreement is gone. All decisions 
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affecting wages must be made by the War 
Labor Board, subject to approval by James 
F. Byrnes, Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. Any agreements on the subject 
reached by unions and employers can be 
upset by the Board. This applies to all in- 
dustries, not just those making the tools 
of war. Object of these new wage controls 
is to curb inflation. 

Hence, collective bargaining becomes 
only a preliminary stage in the process of 
establishing wage scales for an industry. 
And even in this preliminary stage, the 
bargainers now are circumscribed by defi- 
nite wage policies laid down by President 
Roosevelt in his order establishing wage- 
control machinery and by policies of WLB. 

Under these policies, unions and em- 
ployers might> as well leave wages out of 
their discussions if workers in the plants 
involved now are being paid 15 per cent 
more than they received on Jan. 1, 1941. 
Also, wage increases are not likely to get 
WLB’s approval unless the increases cor- 
rect maladjustments or inequalities, elim- 
inate substandards of living, correct gross 
inequities, or aid in effective prosecution 
of the war. 

All of this is not to say that conference- 
table- negotiations no longer will be held. 
In his executive order, Mr. Roosevelt 
stresses that the Government’s policy still 
is to encourage free collective bargaining. 
Many differences other than those involv- 
ing wages may be adjusted in this manner. 
Into this category fall union security and 
grievances over working conditions. But, 
if these and other issues in dispute can- 
not be settled by bargaining, they too 
may go eventually to the War Labor 
Board. In assuming its new wage respon- 
sibilities, WLB in no sense lets go of any 
of its powers to adjust other differences. 

However, since wages are the principal 
issue in most labor negotiations, effective 
bargaining virtually is dead as long as the 
controls remain in effect. 


Labor’s war record. Kind words for 
labor’s wartime production achievements 
came last week from high-ranking Ad- 
ministration officials headed by President 
Roosevelt. These words stood out in bold 
contrast to the strong “we’re losing the 
war” language which other Government 
officials had directed toward union gather- 
ings during the previous week. 

Whereas Rear Admiral Ben Moreell had 
told the AFL Building Trades convention 
that the war record of union labor “in 


many instances does not make the best 
reading,” President Roosevelt hailed labor’s 
production record as “splendid.” Admiral 
Moreell is chief of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. (See page 22.) 

Instead of hearing that we are losing 
the war and “should damn well under- 
stand it,” as Navy Under Secretary Bard 
had said the week before, labor heard 
praise for the “magnificent job” it is doing 
to “win” the war. This praise was from 
the lips of L. Metcalfe Walling, Wage 
and Hour Administrator. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins joined in 
the praise, saying that organized labor was 
directing its energies as never before to 
the achievement of maximum production. 
Under Secretary of War Robert Patterson 
said strikes were few and 


far between. 


—Harris & Ewing 
L. METCALFE WALLING 
Strikes . . . time lost is “galling” 


Adding that there should be none, Mr. 
Patterson expressed confidence that there 
would be none as the full significance of 
the war is brought home to the people. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s assertion was made in 
a message to the AFL convention at 
Toronto. He said that everywhere during 
his recent inspection of war activities he 
had found workers doing all that was laid 
out for them, and more. Miss Perkins, Mr. 
Walling and Mr. Patterson all addressed 
their remarks in person to the AFL con- 
vention. 

Interruptions to production caused by 
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Labor Week 





strikes had been insignificant, both Miss 
Perkins and Mr. Walling said. But Mr. 
Walling declared that any time lost by 
strikes was “galling” to the American 
public because it seemed willful, seemed 
to have the “color of mutiny.” 

Strikes called since the attack on Pearl 
Harbor have not had the sanction of the 
leaders of organized labor. While these 
so-called outlaw strikes reached a new 
high for the year in August, they declined 
noticeably in September. 

Postwar labor policies. Of particular 
significance for unions and employers is 
one proposal for handling labor relations 
after the war, made by Secretary Perkins. 
Presumably speaking in behalf of the Ad- 
ministration, she urged that the War Labor 
Board machinery for adjusting labor dis- 
putes be retained after the war as a sub- 
stitute for strikes and lockouts. 

In other words, she would have the war- 
time lessons of compromise applied to the 
differences between labor and industry 
with the resultant abandonment whenever 
possible of labor’s use of “economic power.” 
Labor would retain its civil right to strike, 
but every effort would be made to make 
peaceful settlement the rule. The Secretary 
pointed to the “quiet acceptance of labor, 
industry and thé public” of the War Labor 
Board machinery as “evidence of its hu- 
manity.” 

But, as though she sought to dispel the 
thought that she might be advocating 
complete abandonment of the prewar free- 
for-alls between labor and employers, she 
added: 

“I do not suggest that the use of this 
method be made compulsory, but rather 
predict that, if we retain and develop this 
machinery conscientiously, we shall build 
up gradually an all but universal reliance 
on the process of adjustment rather than 
on the strike or lockout as a method of 
settlement of 
hours and 


differences about wages, 
working conditions, about 
unions’ rights and obligations, individual 
rights and obligations, and 


rights and obligations.” 


employers’ 


Mine workers. When John L. Lewis 
pulled his 600,000 United Mine Workers 
out of the CIO last week, he automati- 
cally wrote off the books of his union an 
item of $1,665,000 which he claimed was 
owed the UMW by the CIO. 

The solid financial position of the 
UMW, however, will not be impaired 
by this write-off. The union reported a 
treasury balance of $6,346,852 on June 1. 
The $1,665,000 item is one of the sore 
points that led to UMW’s withdrawal 
from the organization which Mr. Lewis 
helped to found and once headed. CIO 
claims that the money was a donation 
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from Mr. Lewis to be used to finance 
organizational work of the CIO when it 
was getting started. 

The issues that led to the break, how- 
ever, were deeper than a quarrel over 
money. The Mine Workers accuse certain 
unnamed leaders of the CIO of opposing 
the 1941 strike in the captive coal mines, 
and assert that the CIO leadership stood 
in the way of attempts to bring unity be- 
tween the CIO and AFL after Mr. Lewis 
made his peace proposal. Behind all this 
is the breach between Mr. Lewis and his 
old friend, Philip Murray, CIO president, 
which dates from Mr. Lewis’s repudiation 
of President Roosevelt to support Wen- 
dell Willkie in the 1940 presidential cam- 
paign. This breach has been widening ever 
since. 

What will be Mr. Lewis’s next move? 
The question has deep significance for all 
union members and for employers. He can 
go it alone as president of a third labor 
movement, expanding membership into 
new fields of enterprise, as he already is 
doing in the unions affiliated with UMW’s 
District 50. Or he can petition for a return 
to the AFL. Whatever he does, this much 
seems certain: John Lewis has lost none 
of his potency as a dominant force in the 
labor movement. 


Overtime pay. A general distinction 
now can be drawn between the types of 
President Roose- 
premium pay and the 
types that are not affected. The test is 
this: Is a business actually engaged in 
the manufacture of a_ product 
the Government in 
war or by a 


businesses covered by 


velt’s order on 


used by 
prosecution of the 
Government contractor or 
subcontractor in the manufacture of war 
products? If a business is so engaged, it 
is covered by the order. If it is not so 
engaged, it is not covered. 

This means that more 
than half of the nonfarm workers of the 
country are exempt from the order, which 
prohibits payment of overtime for Satur- 
day and Sunday work when those days 
fall within a regular 40-hour work week. 
Latest official figures for August place 
the number of nonagricultural workers at 
37,789,000, of 8,250,000 
and 15,000,000 were working on war jobs. 

Business generally exempt from the 
order includes such utility and_ service 
railroads, air lines and other 
common carriers; telegraph and telephone 
companies; newspapers; shipping con- 
cerns; storage, distribution and warehouse 
enterprises; companies employing dock 
workers, longshoremen and similar water- 
front workers. 


considerably 


whom between 


types as 


Pay rise set back. The War Labor 


Board lost no time in applying the pat- 
tern for wage increases set forth by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his order establishing 
the Office of Economic Stabilization. Not 
just the formula, but the words of the 
President were applied literally. 

In the first wage case to come before it 
since the order was issued, WLB denied 
a request for an increase for 800 employes 
of the Sterling Engine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Said the Board, in a unanimous decision: 

“No increase is necessary in this case to 
correct maladjustments or inequalities, to 
eliminate substandards of living, to cor- 
rect gross inequities, or to aid in the effec- 
tive prosecution of the war.” 

The language was identical with that 
used by Mr. Roosevelt in outlining condi- 
tions under which could be 
granted. 


increases 


War Strikes 


Seven major strikes affecting war pro- 
duction were reported in Washington dur- 
ing the week ended October 3. They 
involved 3,912 workers and resulted in the 
loss of 9,505 man-days of labor. Two of 
the strikes, involving 704 workers, began 
prior to the week of October 3 and con- 
tinued into that week. The seven stoppages 
for the week represented a decline of six 
from the previous week’s total of 13. 


The totals: 


2 ClO strikes. 

1 AFL strike. 

2 United Mine Workers strikes. 
1 strike involving an AFL union 
and an independent union. 
strike involving an independ- 
ent union. 


At least 200 employes were involved in 
each of the strikes reported. 


Involving ClO Unions 
UNITED STEEL WORKERS: 
Broderick Co., Muncie, Ind. 
Unitep AuTO WORKERS: 
Thorrez Maes, Jackson, Mich. 


Involving AFL Union 
Laborers’ UNION: 


Dow Magnesium Co. (Austin Construc- 
tion Co.), Saginaw, Mich. 


Involving United Mine Workers 
District 50: 
Standard Ultramarine Co., Huntington, 
W. Va. 
MINE WORKERS: 
Susquehanna Collieries, Glenlyon, Pa. 


Involving AFL and Independent Union 


Unitep Optica, Workers (AFL) and BUHL 
EMPLOYES ASSOCIATION : 
Buhl Optical Co., Pittsburgh. 


Involving Independent Union 


Mappox TaBLe Co. UNION: 
Maddox Table Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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WHITE HOUSE: UPHOLDING A SYMBOL 


Dignity of Office Assured Despite $25,000 Limit on Executive’s Salary 


Maintenance of huge staff 
provided through separate 
appropriations by Congress 


From the White House have come re- 
ports that any limits placed on executive 
salaries will apply as well to the Chief 
Executive of the country. This means that 
President Roosevelt’s $75,000 income from 
the Government is to be reduced by taxes 
and other adjustments to $25,000. 

These intentions of the President were 
made known after Mrs. Roosevelt had 
stated that White House expenses could 
not be adjusted like ordinary family in- 
comes. The Executive Mansion, 
plained, is a symbol as well as a residence 
and from there the hospitality of a great 
nation is extended. The public expects 
certain standards that could not be main- 
tained under a $25,000 ceiling. 

As a matter of fact, the attitudes of both 
the President and his wife can be satisfied. 
His salary can fall to the $25,000 level and 
White House living can continue as usual. 
The explanation is that the White House 
has few of the maintenance problems of 
the private home. Congress sees to it that 
the executive household can operate ac- 
cording to the style that has come to be 
expected of it. 

For example, consider the following ex- 


she ex- 


penses of an ordinary family: 
Rent. The White House is a mansion set 
in 18 acres of ground. It contains 34 rooms 


and a swimming pool built by public sub- 
scription, besides a kitchen and executive 
offices. Rent is free. 

Upkeep. This is no expense to the White 
House occupant. Congress pays for all re- 
pairs and alterations. Fixed expenses, such 
as heat, light, telephones, laundry and 
greenhouse, also are met by the Govern- 
ment. 

Household operations. The greater part 
of White House running expenses is pro- 
vided by Congress, according to executive 
budget requests. A staff of 70 regular em- 
ployes is maintained to perform personal 
services for the President, his family and 
guests, or to attend to the building and 
grounds. 

The household staff is headed by a 
housekeeper at $3,300 a year, who also is 
provided with an administrative assistant 
and clerk. The kitchen is staffed usually 
by four cooks, with pay ranging down 
from a little more than $31 a week to $20 
a week. Four and general 
kitchen helpers are employed at pay av- 
eraging just above $20 a week. 

There also are six butlers, with the top 
salary around $31 a week, six maids at 
slightly above $20 a week, seven house- 
men, and a valet. In addition, two mes- 
sengers, three doormen, eight mechanics 


dishwashers 


with three helpers, seven laborers, a store- 
keeper and a foreman are retained. 
Outside the there are three 
White House chauffeurs, with salaries rang- 
ing from $2,400 to $1,800 a year, two 


mansion, 





—Wide World 


EMPTY BLUE ROOM: Less costly entertaining the rule 
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washers, seven gardeners, a superintendent 
and an assistant superintendent. 

Altogether, the household and grounds 
staff of the White House is paid $114,053 
a year in This also includes a 
few part-time workers. 

Expense account. Over and above these 
household operating expenses, the Presi- 
dent gets $30,000 a year for travel and 
official entertainment expenses. This fund 
is to be spent at the President’s discretion 
and no accounting is required. 

In times past, the expense account is 
said to have been insufficient to cover 
entertainment and traveling costs. In a 
normal year, meals are served to some 
3,000 guests, and teas and receptions have 
been attended by more than 1,000 persons 
at a time. In peacetime, about 1,000,000 
visitors also trooped through rooms open 
to the public each year. All this often 
required extra part-time help. 

But now, and for the duration of the 
war, spectacular White House dinners and 
receptions have disappeared. The White 
House doors have been closed to the pub- 
lic. Official dinners, such as those for vis- 
iting royalty or other dignitaries, are small. 
The President travels far less often. There- 
fore, the President’s official expenses prob- 
ably have dropped considerably. 

Food. Bills from the butcher, baker, and 
grocer are paid out of the President’s 
pocket for the most part. The Govern- 
ment pays only for the food served at 
official functions, and then only for that 
consumed by official visitors. 

All other food for the White House is 
paid for personally by the President, in- 
cluding meals for the servants and per- 
sonal guests. This is probably the largest 
item in the Chief Executive’s own budget. 

Thus, even though the President’s in- 
come, after taxes and other expenses, falls 
to $25,000, the living standards of the 
White House promise to remain among 
the highest in the country. The nation’s 
First Family is likely to be first in eco- 
nomic as well as in political position. 

And, in any event, the President’s ad- 
justments to a $25,000-income limit may 
be less severe than those who have en- 
joyed the nation’s top salaries in the past. 
His $75,000 salary always was subject to 
federal income taxes and the new rates 
now proposed in the Senate would require 
the payment of around $41,800 in income 
and Victory taxes. This would leave only 
$33,200, which approaches the stabiliza- 
tion goal that has been set. 


salaries. 
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Photograph of a Flying Fortress—seven 


This is the way a Flying Fortress* looks 
to the enemy, on its way to the bomb- 
ing objective. At six and seven miles up, 
an airplane is invisible to the naked eye, 
and one of the reasons for the success of 
the Flying Fortress in combat is that it 
strikes with de dly precision from re 
gions above the effective range of anti- 
aircraft fire, and beyond the reach of 
most enemy planes. 


Seven miles is 36,960 feet. Problems 
of flight that high in the air increase in 
severity with every hundred feet. The 
air up there is colder than Siberia in 
winter, and atmospheric pressure falls off 
sharply. The stratosphere is still a newly 
discovered country. Until recently, one 
of the major problems has been the main- 
taining of communications. 


\ year ago 19,000 feet seemed to be 
the ceiling for plane-to-ground voice 
communication. Above that, somewhere 
in the thin, biting air of the substrato 
sphere, the radio-telephone died. Radio- 
telegraph was good up to 26,000. From 
there, it was a one-way street. You could 
receive, but you couldn’t send. 

Here was a problem for Boeing 
acoustical and electrical engineers. Years 
ago, in the early days of air transport, 
Boeing led the development of the 
first plane-to-ground short-wave radio- 
telephone system. Now, with Boeing 
Flying Fortresses operating six, seven 
and more miles above the earth, it was 
necessary to provide two-way radio voice 
communication at these levels. 


This the Boeing engineers did. 


miles up 


Working nights and days, working 
in the laboratory and “upstairs” in the 
stratosphere, working against time and 
cold and rarefied air, Boeing engineers 
have gradually pushed the communica 
tions ceiling higher and higher. 


Today the men in the Fortresses, 
cruising over the roof of the world, know 
that their communications system is the 
. . Today the work of 
Boeing engineers is helping our Air 
Forces to speak terse, well-chosen words 
for democracy. 


best available. 


The advance of radio communication . . . 
both for peace and for war . . . is only one 
of the many different projects which form 
a constant part of the Boeing engineering 
schedules at Seattle and in the Middle West 
and Canada. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


. 
THE TERMS “FLYING FORTRESS’ AND 


STRATOLINER ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 





Pro and Com of National Issues 


Crawford in Newark Evening New: 
YOU WONT HAVE 
To PROD ANYBODY To 
g@ | GETASECOND FRONT 
bf | HERE, MR. WILLKIE... 
d//{ WE'VE HAD ONE FOR 
* YEARS! WHAT WE 
NEED IS SOMETHING 
To KEEP ITGOING WITH! 


>» 
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THUMB DOWN 


INFLATION BRAKES: PRESS VIEWS | jsirsviu'ticttt: rors 


just moving to the scene.” The Birming- 
ham (Ala.) Age-Herald (Ind. Dem.) finds 
The new stabilization program, under Success of the program, says the Fort that the program “offers much of promise.” 
the direction of James F. Byrnes, receives Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram (Ind. Dem.) , Selection of Justice Byrnes is generally 
the acclaim of most editorial commenters, will spare the people “the ruinous ordeal praised. The Washington (D.C.) Dai 
but some declare the step is belated. How- of peak living costs that would impair News (Ind.) hails it as “a stroke of gen 
ever, President Roosevelt is generally seriously the war effort and pile up a war ius,” and adds: “Mr. Roosevelt could 
commended for promptness in putting in- debt pyramided many times for the post- have searched the country over and not 
to operation provisions of the new price war future.” found a man better equipped for this 
and wage stabilization law. Praise in some editorials is mixed with difficult responsibility.” 

“The President’s order represents an criticism for delay. “After many months An opposite viewpoint, however, is taken 
economic victory on the home front,” of dawdling and buck-passing, the Presi- by the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Jow 
says the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News dent at last has begun to act,” declares (Ind.), which expresses the wish that 
(Ind. Rep.) , adding: “The vast majority the Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind.). “President Roosevelt had gone outside th 
of Americans are convinced that it is a The Pontiac (Mich.) Daily Press ob- straight New Dealers to find his wartimé 
wartime necessity.” serves pessimistically that “the alarm bell economic stabilizer.” 


Henderson in Providence Journal Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch Coakley in Washington Post 
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PROBLEMS POSED BY CARTOONISTS: 
STRIKING A BALANCE, HANDWRITING ON THE WALL, SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN TWO POINTS 
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eo Ci Kollin.. or Else. 


says grandpappy engine 2414 


to a 1942 Santa Fe Freight Diesel 


SERVING THE SOUTHWEST 
FOR 70 YEARS 





cm 


“Back in ’98, in the Spanish-American 
War,” reminisces little Old-Timer 2414, 
“20 cars was an average-length freight 
train. By World War I, we’d upped our 
Santa Fe freights to an average 35.9 cars. 
Not bad railroadin,’ that.” 


“Not bad is right,” answers the big 
new freight Diesel, “but not good enough 
for World War II. Now we've stretched 
7em out another 41%, to 50.9 cars, and 
those cars are bigger, loaded heavier, and 
rolling farther and faster.” 


“Good work, son,” says Old-Timer. 
“Yours is the BIG war job. Keep ’em 
rollin’—or else!” 


KEEP "EM ROLLIN’—OR ELSE 


* No nation that does not possess effi- 
cient mass transportation can hope to win 
a modern war. In America that mass 
transportation job is squarely up to her 
railroads. If they fail, we lose. 


Neither battle gallantry nor industrial 


wizardry alone will turn the tide. To meet 
this tremendous responsibility, we ask for 
every possible consideration in the allocation 
of materials for vitally essential repairs, 
maintenance and new equipment. 


DAILY THE LOAD INCREASES 


To date, the railroads have met 100% 
the staggering demands born of this 
global war. Many have helped make that 
record possible—the War Department, 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
civilian shippers and travelers everywhere. 

In the first six months of 1942, wth 
25% fewer locomotives, the Santa Fe moved 
94% more freight ton-miles and 27% more 
military and civilian passenger miles than 
in the first six months of 1918, in World 
War I. 

Daily the load increases. No man knows 
what the peak will be. We do know there 
is a limit to the performance that can be 
squeezed out of existing equipment. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 








FoR WarR-TIME NEEDS 


Electric and Hand Power 


HOIST EQUIPMENT 


FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 
Correspondence Invited 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
156 West 15th St., New York 
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Employees who sit healthy are hap- 
pier workers. Good posture aids health 
and Do/More Chairs aid posture. The 
new Do/More Sentinel is the chair 


save critical materials, the Sentinel 


tures which have made 
famous. This “‘all-wood” chair em- 
bodies Domore “‘Ply-Craft”’ construc- 
tion for sturdiness and long life. It’s 
completely adjustable, free from 
gadgets and modern in design. 
INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT 
Do/More Chairs are individually fitted 


another reason for installing Do/Mores. 


Write today. Domore Chair Com ” 
Inc., 1014 Franklin St., Elkhart, Eallens 


DO/MORE 





WRITE For 
FOLBER On 
THE SENTINEL 


retains a// the helpful postural fea- | 
Domore | 





for wartime seating needs. Built to | 


| 
| 
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to users by specialists in seating service, | 
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Question of the Week __ 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Should All U.S. Resources 


Be Drafted to Aid 


C. C. Teague 


Santa Paula, Calif.; President, National 
Council of Farmer Co-operatives; Former 
Member, Federal Farm Board; President, 
Agricultural Council of California, 


answers: 

My own personal opinion is that it 
should not be necessary to conscript all 
resources including capital, labor, industry, 
agriculture, as well as military man power. 

The Selective Service Law is designed 
to classify all man power of the nation. If 
properly administered, these men can be 
drafted and made available to any branch 
of the defense effort for which they are 
fitted, including agriculture. One of the 
great dangers is that in raising an Army 
of 10,000,000 men the importance of food 
and fiber is not given proper consideration. 

Labor is being taken away from the 
farms by the draft and the wage-allure- 
ment of defense projects, and the labor 
situation is so acute that the war effort is 
progressively being impeded by reason of 
the farmers not being able to produce the 
essential protective foods, such as dairy 
products, sugar beets, meats, poultry, 
fruits and vegetables, that are just as es- 
sential to winning the war as guns, air- 
planes, tanks and ships. 


Maj. Gen. R. C. Berkeley 


(Ret.), Port Royal, S.C.; In U.S. Marine 

Corps Service in Philippines, Guam, China, 

and Central America; President, Naval Ex- 

amining Board, Marine Corps, 1936-39, 
answers: 

I most decidedly answer your question 
in the affirmative. If man power is to be 
conscripted for both industry and _ the 
armed services, I can only see chaos and 
confusion if the allocation of the same is 
placed under other than a single authority 
who has the power to decide where avail- 
able men are to be placed. 


Oscar Johnston 


Scott, Miss.; President, National Cotton 
Council of America; Member, Agricultural 
Advisory Council, Department of Agricul- 
ture; Former Vice President, Federal Com- 
modity Credit Corp., 


answers: 

My answer is a very definite capital 
No! I do not regard it as essential to the 
proper conduct of the war with which we 
are engaged for Congress to establish an 
absolute dictatorship. I do not regard it as 
essential that Congress take over by “con- 
scription” all resources of the country, nor 
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War Effort? 
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Congress is considering universal sery- 
ice legislation which would conscript all 
national resources, including capital, la- 
bor, industry, agriculture, as well as mili- 
tary man power. Approval of such a 
move has been expressed by the American 
Legion and other large organizations. 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked businessmen, members of 
Congress and other authorities the fol- 
lowing question: 

Should Congress enact a uni- 
versal service law to conscript all 
resources, including capital, labor, 
industry, agriculture, as well as mili- 
tary man power? 

Answers were printed last week. More 
appear herewith. 











do I regard such a procedure as in any 
way essential to the conduct of the war. 

Congress should confer upon the Presi- 
dent authority within designated limita- 
tions to prescribe “ceilings” for all 
commodities and products, raw and fin- 
ished, and to fix maximum wages and 
minimum hours for all labor, but in so 
doing should define specific limitations 
and limitations within which the President 
should act, and should make it mandatory 
for him to act in accordance with the pre- 
scribed “directive” or mandate. 

Congress should enact legislation for- 
bidding the shifting of labor from one em- 
ployment to another except in accordance 
with prescribed conditions, and _ should 
make definite provisions for preservation 
of essential labor. 


J. Raymond Tiffany 


Hoboken, N. J., General Counsel, National 
Small Business Men‘’s Association, 


answers: 

The answer is, presently, no. All con- 
scription is obnoxious to the principles of 
a democracy. While recognizing the sound- 
ness of the doctrine that in a democracy 
every element thereof, whether capital, 
labor, agriculture, man power, or what, 
which enjoys its privileges should cor 
tribute proportionately to its preservation, 
nevertheless there is the further truth that 
the strongest government is that which 
restricts the least. 

The American people never have failed 
to contribute most untiringly to the com- 
mon need when they were honestly, sil 
cerely and fully informed. They have not 
been so informed, but on the contrary have 
witnessed many Government officials dis 
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playing an uncanny inability to exercise 
intelligently, faithfully and with vision the 
vast powers already at their disposal. 

Give the people the clear facts and they 
will respond with their all without con- 
gription. Until they fail, complete con- 
gription is unnecessary and its imposition 
a confession of lack of leadership. 


William Allen White 


Emporia, Kans.; Editor and Owner, The 
Emporia Gazette; Founder and Chairman, 
Committee to defend America by Aiding 
the Allies, 1940, 


answers: 

I believe that if Congress thinks it is 
wise—and I have no opinion on that sub- 
ject for I am not widely informed—to 
enact a universal service law, conscripting 
all resources, including labor, capital, in- 
dustry and agriculture, as well as military 
man power, it should be done. But I don’t 
know whether or not it is wise and I 
wouldn’t know even when the time came. 


Senator Gillette 


(Dem.), lowa; Member, Senate Committees 
on Foreign Relations, Naval Affairs, and 
Agriculture and Forestry, 

answers: 

Prior to the late fall of 1941, my answer 
would have been an emphatic “No.” To- 
day my answer is an emphatic “Yes.” 

Whatever may have been the wisdom or 
unwisdom of acts and policies which 
brought about war involvement, we must 





—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR GILLETTE 


face the fact that our country is commit- 
ted to the most colossal war of all times. 

Nothing can be gained, and all may be 
lost, by not immediately mobilizing every 
resource at our command. and expending 
such of it as may be necessary in the prose- 
cution of the war to a successful end as 
speedily as possible. Less than full mobili- 
zation might well mean irretrievable disaster. 


; 





iV igger things are 


coming your way, 


Junior i ad 


; HROW back your shoul- 
ders, son, be proud! Things a 


lot bigger and more important than 
Dad’s old suit are headed your way. 
Things like liberty, the right to 
speak your mind, to worship as you 
please. These are the most precious 
hand-me-downs in _ history—and 
we're fighting to make sure that you 
get them. 

But some hand-me-downs we’re 
not going to pass along—simply 
because we can do better. No one 
can improve on freedom—but we 
can improve some of the things that 
let us express it. Air conditioning, 
that gives us free choice of the 
climate we want; television, that 
frees us to look beyond the horizon. 
Electronics, plastics—and lots more 
that are going to make your life 
freer, fuller, richer. 

It’s an exciting, wonderful world 
you're growing up to, Junior. Be- 
cause we're handing down to you 
the same things that have always 
made America strong and great— 
and because we’re adding many new 
things to make it even more wonder- 
ful. So, when you’re thinking about 
these better hand-me-downs, think 
of us.We’re thinking of you! General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

wx 

The volume of General Electric war 
production is so high and the degree of 
secrecy required is so great that we cannot 
tell you about it now. When it can be 
told we believe that the story of industry's 
developments during the war years will 
make one of the most fascinating chap- 
ters in the history of industrial progress. 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


962-863M2-211 
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© Flexwood in Figured Quartered Walnut in the Reception 
Room of the United Carbon Company's building at Charles- 
ton, W. Va. Architect: Walter Martens. 





Why not 
REDECOBRATE... 


Get beautiful walls like these 


Coupon brings FREE samples of 
amazing fabric-backed wood 


Yes, walls of many beautiful woods that mel- 
low with age can be yours at surprisingly 
low cost. Flexwood, wood in its most modern 
form makes this possible. 

Flexwood is genuine wood mounted on 
fabric ready for permanent application to any 
hard, smooth surface—either flat or curved! A 
patented flexing operation makes Flexwood so 
pliable you can wrap it around a pencil. It is 
genuine wood, vot a substitute. 

Flexwood is easy to install. No construction 
work needed if you have sound, smooth walls. 
Ask your paper-hanger for an estimate. 

There are 40 colorful, exotic domestic and 
imported woods to choosefrom. Mail coupon 
below for Free Samples of Flexwood and fur- | 
ther information—Now! 

Flexwood and Flexglass (flexible glass) are 
manufactured and marketed jointly by The 
Mengel Co., Lonisville, Ky., and United States 
Plywood Corporation. 






FREE: Booklet 
and Samples 


United States Plywood Corporation 
103 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, price list | 
and samples of Flexwood. I understand there 1s no 
obligation. 








Name “a 
Address - 

U.S N. 10-16 42 
City. State 








The Mareh 
of Industry 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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(Here each week appears a special report 
on the battle of production. The story 
of how American industry is Providing 
planes, tanks, guns and ships is the 
story of how the war is to be won) 


DETROIT, PRODUCTION CAPITAL: 
HOW IT IS MEETING PROBLEMS 


(Rapid expansion of Detroit to fill the 
role of capital of the 
world has brought many problems. Ques- 
tions have been raised over charges that 
confusion and unrest are hampering out- 
put there. President Roosevelt, on his re- 
cent cross-country trip, saw conditions in 
Detroit. But the questions have continued 
and here The United States News presents 
answers gathered by one of its editors in 
firsthand observation of Detroit and its 
industries.) 


war production 


The Michigan industrial area is a step 
ahead of Washington in its realization of 
the presence of war. War has brought its 
many problem children into Michigan and 
set up housekeeping there. President 
Roosevelt caught but a fleeting view of 
the area and had little opportunity to talk 
politics if he had been disposed to do so. 

For Michigan is doing a sixth of all the 
nation’s work and no man could 
catch more than a surface impression in 
the brief time that Mr. Roosevelt spent 
in the State. The problems are piled high. 
But Michigan is taking them in its stride. 
The Detroit picture is neither as black as 
it has been painted by pessimists nor as 
bright as pictured by the optimists. It 
blends into various shades of gray. 

This winter will be a tough one in De- 


war 








troit, for workers and for employers, for 
politicians and for voters. Gasoline ration- 
ing will 1ange the habits of Detroit 
workers, many of whom drive as far as 
100 miles a day to and from work. 

The housing shortage already is acute. 
Thousands of trailers and tents are cdlus- 
tered in the Ypsilanti area. And it gets 
very cold in Michigan in the winter, Al 
ready restaurants in and around Detroit 
are having to operate part time because 
waiters and waitresses are going into war 
work. And the roof may blow off the racial 
problem at any given moment. 

Production in the Michigan area is good. 
It is not up to the highest estimates that 
have been made. But it is far ahead of the 
lowest. The changeover from peace to war 
was made more quickly and with less of 
an upset than had been expected. 

Labor is going ahead and co-operating 
fairly well. There are off-shades to the co- 
operation picture. But wages are good. 
Detroit has all the elements of an oil town 
in boom time. And the goods are coming 
out with no acute disturbance at the mo- 
ment. 

True, the same day that the Chrysler 
plants got an Army and Navy E award for 
excellence of production, a group of work- 
ers staged a protest outside the Dodge 
plant against layoffs and charged that the 





HOME WAS NEVER LIKE THIS: More acute each day 
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management was trying to substitute 
women on men’s jobs at women’s rates of 
pay. The group later took part in the 
award ceremonies. And there are men who 
would have you believe that certain ele- 
ments among the labor leaders in Detroit 
are more interested in licking the Henry 
Ford organization than they are in win- 
ning the war. 

In the case of the Chrysler plant protest, 
the layoffs would have been much higher 
than anything now contemplated if K. T. 
Keller, president of the Chrysler Corp., 
had not gone to bat with the Government 
for an increase in the allotment of ma- 
terials allocated to his organization and 
its multiple-layered war production effort. 
The cut in materials would have thrown 
600 men out of jobs. Mr. Keller took the 
problem up with the Army and was told 
to go ahead on the old basis, that the 
Army would find some way of getting the 
materials for him. 

The Ford situation is complicated by 
many problems. The Ford plant appar- 
ently granted the demands of labor. But 
one element of labor has the feeling that, 
because of the long list of old-line Ford 
employes in the union, there is danger of 
its becoming a company union. One of 
the Ford locals in the United Automobile 
Workers is the biggest and richest local 
in America, with 80,000 
It is putting a large share of its backlog 
of funds into War Bonds. But the general 
labor problem in the Detroit area is not 
acute the standpoint of 
between employer and employe. 


some members. 


from relations 

There is a shortage of workers. More 
and more women are going into war work. 
That is true not only of Michigan and 
Detroit, where many a girl drives a rivet- 
ing machine, but of the area farther west 
into Indiana and Illinois. 

The steady drain of women into war 
plants is making more acute the problem 
of finding women for the various other 
kinds of that called 
women’s Many women are 
doing their own housework. Maids are not 
to be had. In Ypsilanti, near the Ford 
Willow Run plant, restaurants open later 
than they used to, close earlier, operate 


jobs used to be 


jobs. more 


fewer days a week because they cannot 
find waitresses. 

Negro women are having more trouble 
finding jobs. Many, or most, of the plants 
in the area have opened various kinds of 
jobs to Negro men, but a remark that 
Gov. Murray D. Van Wagoner made about 
opening up jobs for Negro women brought 
the greatest applause of anything he said 
last week at a Negro meeting in Detroit. 

The Governor got great praise from the 
Negro leaders for his handling of the 
Sojourner Truth disturbances several 
months ago when he called out the troops 
to allow move into a new 
housing development over the protests of 
neighborhood whites. 


Negroes to 


The race problem simmers, not only in 
Detroit, but elsewhere through the Mid- 
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WHEN the serious threat of spies and sabo- 
teurs was added to the normal danger 
of thieves and marauders, industry turned for 
protection to America’s best-known fence. 
Hundreds of plants making war materials sur- 
rounded their property with tough, durable 
U-S-S Cyclone Fence. 

Cyclone has a reputation for making fence 
that thorough job of keeping out 
trouble-makers—good reason why Cyclone is 
chosen by more plant owners than any other 
brand of property protection fence 

If you need fence, get in touch with Cyclone. 
We will help you choose the right fence for your 


does a 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Ill. Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CYCLONE 
FENCE 








property—give 


you a 





free estimate. And 
subject to priority restrictions, we will do 
all we can to help you get the fence you need. 


32-Page Book on Fence 





Cyc 
Wa 
Please mail n 
copy of “You 


It -How to Use It.” I am interested in 


fencing: 
Playground 


Approximately 


Name 


Address 


that tells all 


fications and 


to offer. 


Send for our 


Shows 14 types 
school, playground, and 
business. Buy no fence until 
you see what 


free book 
about fence, 


Crammed full of facts, speci- 


illustrations, 
for home, 


Cyclone has 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 34 of a Series 
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Paper, too, Plays its Part in j 


WINNING THE WAR 


Today, on most of America’s fighting ships, B. F. Sturtevant 
air-handling machines increase our Navy’s striking power. Sturtevant 
equipment clears dangerous gas fumes out of submarines...ventilates 


the hulls of battleships, cruisers, destroyers and giant aircraft carriers. 


Sturtevant equipment first goes into action on the drafting-board...on 
paper. And paper plays its winning part right through to that important 
point of contact: the company letterhead on Strathmore Bond. 


Strathmore Papers are available to industry for letterheads that help 
to write a record of leadership for all who use them. A letter written 
on Strathmore Paper costs only a small percent more than a letter 
written on the cheapest paper you might buy. Such plus value, for so 
little cost difference, is sound business economy. Write us for detail 
of “letter” cost. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Thistlemark Bond, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond, Strath- 
more Script, Alexandra Brilliant and Strathmore Writing. 


STRATHMORE 2223: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 








dle West and South. One Negro speaker 
at the meeting which Governor Van Wag. 
oner addressed—at the opening of the 
Michigan Wolverine Baptist State Cop. 
vention—praised the courage of “our peo. 
ple who are fighting today for a freedom 
that we should have here in this country.” 

“We have the same courage here,” he 
said, “we're fighting for that freedom. 
We're not asking for it.” 

Another speaker at the same meeting 
spoke of the unemployed Negroes in Mich. 
igan, said they were unable to get war 
jobs. He added: “But we have courage 
and we are going to fight for them.” 

At that moment, he turned and put the 
question to the congregation: “But every 
one of us loves America, don’t we?” And 
the audience roared back, “Yes.” 

“Not only do we love it,” the speaker 
continued, “but we are willing to give 
our lives and our sons for it. America is 
still the best place I know anything about. 
With all of its shortcomings. democracy 
is the only form of government I know 
anything about that offers every man a 
chance to be a man.” 

Negroes are getting many war jobs in 
the Detroit area. Twenty thousand of 
them already are so employed. That more 
of them are not is due more to the fact 
that many of the plants have Southern 
employes who have a deep-rooted prej- 
udice against working beside Negroes than 
it is to any prejudice the plant operators 
have against hiring them. 

The housing problem in the Detroit 
area is no more acute for Negroes than 
it is for whites. Particularly does the 
situation hit those persons on fixed sala- 
ries and retired persons whose income is 
set. The wife of a civil service worker, 
just transferred to Detroit, said: “I have 
looked all over town and can’t find any- 
thing we would think about living in 
that rents for less than $80 to $90 a 
month for a two-room apartment. I'm 
ready to give up.” 

Willow Run and Ypsilanti, on whose 
outskirts it lies, have not yet hit the 
peak of their housing problems. But the 
plant will treble its number of employes 
in the next eight months. Some of the 
rooming houses already are sleeping their 
patrons in shifts. 

Even the State Highway Department 
has had its taste of that problem. To build 
the intricate system of highways into 
Willow Run, the Department took over 
considerable land for rights of way. Squat- 
ters settled in tents on the Highway De 
partment land. The Department sent the 
State Police to move them. The squatters 
ignored the orders. The Department cut 
off the water and the police were calle! 
out again. Still the squatters stuck. Many 
of them were Willow Run workers making 
good salaries. 

The Highway Department doctored up 
the lake with kerosene. The squatters 
drank the water and seemed to thrive 0 
it. The health authorities were called 
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speaker in. There were no toilet facilities for the 








n Wag. squatters, any more than there are now 
of the in some of the trailer camps in the vi- 
e Con. cinity. The Health Department made the 
Ur peo. squeeze so tight that the squatters left 
freedom This winter the Willow Run area will 
vuntry,” see its most serious problem. There is 3 
re,” he distinct probability that those living in 
reedom, that section will be ordered, not oquected, 

. to share their homes with the workers 
neeting Transportation — will get more acut . 
1 Mich. when rationing sets in. When the Wilk 
et war Run plant was built, the question Hose 
Ourage raised of how the workers would get thus 


. Willow Run lies 30 miles outside Detroit 
ut the Obviously, the nearby town of Ypsilanti 


every could not furnish the workers. The first 
And answer was commutation trains, But the 
railroads, already smothered by war tran - 
reaker portation problems, had no trains to give. 
) give _Busses were the next answer. But Don 
Ica is Kennedy, the State Highway Commis 
ibout. sioner, had been watching workers for ‘a 
cracy long time. He mapped out an expended 
know highway system, comparable to nothis g 
an a else in the country. The State and the 
= seen Government put millions of dol- 
d of When pli ‘ i i 
more that i co a ents en ped 
ee oa ) é anticipated hap- 
pened. The workers drove their own car 
hern instead of riding the busses. Last week + 
“* arush hour, busses from Detroit to Willow 


Run were carrying from si 
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| | SMART, outer, | 
CONVENIENT 


‘ In these three words 
the Hotel Chatham’s 
) tant New York Visit 
) livened by new decor: 
the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its —_ 
come convenience to Grand Central | 
and Airlines Terminals, Providesa_ | 
pleasing and Suitable background ihe 
your most exacting New York activities, | 
Three restaurants—each keyed to ; 
different mood—add to the le ; 
a Chatham visit affords, — } 


lies the secret of | 

appeal to impor- 

rs. Recently en- 

ative treatments, | 
| 























| Single Rooms from $4, Double Rooms from $7 & 
HOTEL 


“ Spacious Suites from $12 | 
tathane 


| 2 Frank W, Regan, Manager 
ea anderbilt Ave, at 48th St., New York 
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BUDGET YOUR SPENDING 








THE GOVERNMENT URGES 


Tells how you can help win the war 
while helping yourself 


“On the home front you can tell 
where you stand,” says the Govern- 
ment, “‘not by looking at a map stuck 
with thumbtacks but by looking at 
your budget.” 

Few of us realize how much de- 
pends on what each individual family 

* does with its money. No family can 
do its patriotic duty without a finan- 
cial plan. And the Government has 
published a budget plan for you to 
use to marshal your dollars to help 
win the war. 
~ A tested plan for you 
This budget plan wasn’t developed 
by theorists. It is based upon the ex- 
perience of successful families. It has 
been thoroughly tested. Thousands of 
families are enthusiastic about it. 
That’s why we have reprinted it and 
want to send you a free copy. 

This plan gives you a simple way to 
stretch your dollars over war bonds, 
contributions to USO and the Red 
Cross, higher taxes and increased liv- 
ing expenses. Here, too, is a way to 
clean up your debts—something the 
President has suggested as part of 
the national program to keep down 

+ the cost of living. 


Simple to use 


“To operate this budget,” says the 
' Consumers’ Guide, the magazine 





published by the Government, “‘you 
don’t need to do much more than 
people who are careful with their 
money usually do when payday comes 
around.”’ That’s how simple it is. Yet 
the plan makes certain that each pay- 
day you take into account every ex- 
pense that will have to come out of 
your next paycheck. It makes you 
decide what you must save to meet 
future expenses and what you can 
get along without. 

We believe that this budget method 
will be helpful to every homemaker 
trying to make her wartime dollars 
buy the right food, clothing and living 
conditions for her family. So we have 
reprinted the plan exactly as pub- 
lished by the Government. We shall 
be glad to send you a free copy. 


Get this help without obligation 


With the Government's budget method 
we shall enclose a copy of our Budget 
Calendar. This is a handy workbook 
published to help families plan their 
spending. It provides just what you 
need to put the Government's plan to 
work for you. There are enough work 
sheets for every payday in the year. 
The Budget Calendar and the Gov- 
ernment plan will be sent to you 
without obligation. Ask for both at 
the local Household Finance office 
(see your telephone book for address). 
Or send the coupon. There will be no 
solicitation or follow-up. 



































































HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
2s 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me the Government’s wartime budget method 


and copy of the Budget Calendar. 


Name 





Address.. 
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YOU will fly in tomorrow’s ZB SLAF 


Today there is Victory to be won, and our nation is flying men and cargoes to far 


ends of the earth on business of war. But with tomorrow's peace will come a 


new era to challenge the imagination of men — the Age of Flight. Truly a new 


world with freedom and opportunity for all - 


Who rides the skyways now? The 
Army and the Navy oflicer. The pro- 
duction chief. The business man. 
These all take to the skies, as giant 
United Mainliners weave a network 
of flight between strategic points. 
a) a 

Airplanes today, because of war, are 
swifter, stronger, larger than ever. To- 
morrow’s planes will carry ten times 


the freight, many times the passengers; 


a world well worth fighting for. 


and they will go to parts of earth hid- 
den from highways, ships and railways. 

Once passengers paid $400 for riding 
coast to coast in two days. Today you 
can cross the continent overnight for 
$150. Tomorrow’s faster planes will 
offer even lower fares. 

And in the free tomorrow, every 
one will fly. For tomorrow will come 
the Age of Flight, in which the bonds 
of earth will no longer hold you. 


Today, the single purpose of airline 
and other forms of transportation is 
Victory. To its twofold task — per 
forming military missions and main 
taining the essential passenger, ex 
press and mail service—United brings 
the unequaled record of 250 million 
miles of flight experience. 


* BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY * 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


trend of Azxerrcan Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


This much now appears to be settled..... 

There'll be relatively little more price inflation so long as war lasts. 

Raises in hourly wages and in salaries can be stabilized near the present. 

New inflation controls assure that. They can be effective. They can serve 
to keep quoted prices from running away. Experience to date proves that. 

But: The income side of the inflation problem remains wide open. There's a 
vast pouring out of money that some day will burst into the open. This infla- 
tion of income isn't being checked by taxes. Instead: Even after the 1942 tax 
bill is law, Treasury will be $4,000,000,000 deeper in the red than estimated 
even before that bill was thought of. Reason why is that spending is speeded up. 

That is a serious situation. Means outgo of $60,000,000,000 over and above 
income of $21,000,000,000 in fiscal year ending next July. That's only a start. 

So: There is a backing up of money in immense volume. And: Once controls 
are taken off, if they are, the country may face its real inflation problem. 
That is a problem for the period after the war. It can be dodged until then. 














To get down to cases in the present situation..... 

Farm prices: These are prices farmers receive. They're up 12 per cent since 
last December. And: They can rise another 10 per cent, on the average, before 
new ceilings will apply. It's improbable that the general rise will go that far. 

Food prices: These are prices of food at wholesale. They're up 1l per cent 
Since December. And: They can rise another 9 per cent if farm prices rise. 

General commodity prices: They cover nearly 800 commodities at wholesale. 
Over-all price rise since December is barely 1.9 per cent. In the controlled 
prices the rise is negligible. That shows what can be done with controls. 

So: Even if farm and food prices rise to the ceiling level, a further rise 
of 3 per cent in the wholesale commodity index is all really to be expected. 

Rents are coming under control. That index is down a bit for 1942. Cloth- 
ing prices and other cost-of-living prices are fairly well stabilized. 

The result is that, when it's all added up, a point of stability is ap- 
proaching in living costs. That's a lever to use in forcing wage rate freezing. 
It gives ground for official confidence that price control itself can be but- 
toned up. 

But: Not income control. Incomes are to continue to rise; are to reflect 
rising employment, longer hours of work, more overtime payments, some raises. 
Next big problem lies in that field. Congress doesn't like to tackle it through 
taxes. Wage and salary controllers like to try to duck it in their regulations. 

















As to the tax outlook... 

Treasury already is asking for at least $6,000,000,000 in new revenue. 

That's in addition to the $7,500,000,000 it expects to get from the 1942 
act. It's in addition to $2,000,000,000 more it wants from Social Security taxes. 

And: With war spending's rapid rise, the latest revenue request will be in- 
creased next year. Goal may be $35,000,000,000 in annual revenue. Present and 
Soon-to-be-enacted laws will yield about $25,000,000,000. Big tax push is ahead. 

This much can be said: 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Any income taxation over and above that now being voted by Congress is very a 


unlikely to be retroactive to 1942 individual or corporation income. 
Also: Congress is unlikely in the future to raise normal and surtaxes on Z 
corporations above 45 or possibly 50 per cent. Excess-profits rate of 90 per 
cent is the maximum to be expected. Idea is not to kill off all chance for profit. 
This means: Individuals are to be the source of the bulk of any future tax 
revenue increases. Probable future new taxes are: (1) a retail sales tax, maybe 
graduated upward for luxury goods, or (2) a spendings tax, or (3) a gross income 
tax, such as the so-called Victory tax, that can be graded to hit incomes a 
devastating blow. Treasury wants a spendings tax, but Congress doesn't. 
Then: There apparently is to be a renewed request by the White House for 
higher pay-roll taxes, for extended coverage and new benefits under this systen. 
Idea would be to collect any or all of these new taxes currently. q 














When it comes to wage and salary controls..... 





There's to be absolute freezing of neither. There will be wage increases. de 
But: Those increases after Oct. 3 must be reported to the War Labor Board; must + 
be approved by WLB. Also: There will be salary increases, both below and above Pr 


$5,000. But: Employers want to be prepared to justify such increases. 
Loopholes in wage control may be rather wide. Loopholes in salary control ci 
are very wide on the surface. Everything will depend upon regulations, then upon 
administration. Administrative problems now faced are immense. (See page ll.) 
A point to keep in mind is that Government now is committed to wage con- 








trol; that the tendency will be gradually to tighten the restraints on raises. hi 
And: With wages controlled, the pressure will be to get salaries under an pi 
equally firm control; will be to assure wage earners that they aren't the only . 


ones with regulated income. However: Salaried workers nev2r had the increases 
that wage earners have had. Officials may take that into consideration. 


Higher-paid executives should notice these things: 

Any $25,000 income limit will be after all taxes, after the payment of all 
insurance premiums, after other fixed obligations are met. And: If there would be 
"undue hardship," the $25,000 salary limit might be raised to a higher level. re 

Then: Investment income is not to be included in total income for purposes b 
of limitation to $25,000. This means that, in some companies with tight owner- P 
Ship, dividends might be increased to provide a definite loophole. ' 

The estimate is that in U.S. are only about 24,000 persons with income, 
after taxes, of $25,000. After other deductions, the number with $25,000 net h 
will be many fewer. Their total income will be far under $1,000,000,000. 








In the over-all picture..... 

Allocations: Decisions now are being taken to get going on direct alloca- i 
tion of steel and other basic materials. Idea is to assure a specific amount of I 
any material to services, then to have them write checks against this material. } 

Rubber: There's increased optimism over the prospect that all necessary car 
users can get tire retreads; that at least 22,000,000 cars can be kept going. 

Rationing: Planners are getting set to ration a wide list of materials; are 
expecting that, when shortages appear in early 1943, the public will demand ra- 
tions for available goods as a matter of fairness. Pinch is to start next year. 

WPB: Streamlining of this organization is continuing; is directed toward a | 
tighter control over the whole war production program. 

Construction: There is to be a resurvey of projects; a new study to decide | 
what can be curtailed. Idea is to stress use of present facilities, to cut down 
on construction of new facilities so far as possible. That saves materials. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are. based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set’ forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN probably continue to pay 
double time for Sunday and holiday work 
if you are not engaged in war production. 
The Secretary of Labor interprets the 
President’s executive order to mean that 
premium pay for overtime applies prin- 
cipally to war plants. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to ride in a char- 
tered car on a suburban line if the railroad 
has customarily used such a car in the 
past. Office of Defense Transportation’s 
order freezing passenger schedules and 
barring special cars does not apply in 
cases where chartered cars have been used 
to provide essential transportation. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, apparently, modify a 
contract with a Government agency be- 
cause some other Government action has 
caused a reduction in your volume of 
business. In the case of a Washington 
parking lot operator, who leased Govern- 
ment land, the Comptroller General rules 
that contract provisions could not be 
changed, even though gasoline rationing 
had reduced his business. 


7 * * 


YOU CANNOT, according to a federal 
circuit court decision, fail to report as 
income for tax purposes the loss that you 
recovered during the taxable year which 
you charged off without any tax benefit 
in a prior year. 

* * * 


_YOU CAN get a recapped tire or a 
No. 2 grade tire for your car if you need 
it and are a war worker who belongs to a 
riding group. This modification is made 
by the Office of Price Administration. 
Previously only one car in the group was 
eligible for tire replacements. 

* ” * 

YOU CANNOT discharge employes. who 
may wish to change their bargaining agent, 
even though you have a closed-shop con- 
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Visit “VICTORY SERVICE” Headquarters! 


(LEG 


CHEVROLET DEALER 
for VICTORY SERVICE on 
all makes of cars and trucks 


Keep your car serving for Victory 
by getting skilled, car-saving VIC- 
TORY SERVICE at your Chevrolet 
dealer’s at regular intervals. .. . 
He services all makes of cars and 
trucks. ... And he services them in 
a way which will help owners to 
get maximum performance, maxi- 
mum economy, maximum mileage. 
. . . Better see him for a thorough 
check-up today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





SAVE THE WHEELS THAT SERVE AMERICA 












HEREVER you find American 

forces in action, there you'll 
find Weatherhead products doing 
their duty. Our conversion from 
peace to war purposes has been fast 
. . . and complete. Before Pearl 
Harbor every American-made car 
had some Weatherhead products on 
it. Now these parts have found their 
way into airplanes, tanks, trucks, 
ships and combat cars at the rate of 
millions every day! 





. 






WH 
@® yy, Go Ahead of Scho lal 

The Weatherhead Co., Cleveland, Ohie Gunnch ‘6@iece: Suniohs Loo agsten flow Vers okE TK. Lecks 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF FITTINGS AND FLEXIBLE HOSE 




















tract with a union and the union requests 
the discharge. This decision was made by 
the National Labor Relations Board jn q 
case ‘where the discharges were made at 4 
time when the life of the contract was 
nearing the expiration date. 


*=2* * 


YOU CANNOT count on being allowed 
to raise your rent because present returns 
from the property are not fair and reason. 
able. OPA has denied one application for 
higher rents based on this argument. The 
decision says in part that, in suggesting 
the freeze-date method of rent control, 


“Congress did not assume that . . . each 
landlord was receiving an ‘adequate’ or 


‘fair’ rate of return.” 


YOU CAN wait until Nov. 28 to file 
your capital stock tax return and pay the 
tax. The Treasury has extended time for 
filing such returns from Sept. 29 to Nov. 28, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be able to 
increase the number of miles your trucks 
can travel as common or contract carriers 
by increasing the size of your truck fleet. 
Office of Defense Transportation states 
that the order to reduce mileage to 75 per 
cent of 1941 means a reduction for operat- 
ing units, which include both old trucks 
and additional trucks that may be acquired. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT make more than one 
delivery a day to a single customer in your 
truck. This rule is to be enforced by ODT 
even though commodities delivered are 
intended for different purposes. An ex- 
ample cited is deliveries by a florist to a 
funeral home, where more than one service 
is scheduled. 


* 7 * 


YOU CANNOT charge more than the 
specific maximum prices set by OPA for 
beef carcasses and wholesale beef cuts. 
New OPA schedules require packers whose 
individual ceilings are above the specific 
maximums to lower their ceilings, but 
packers whose ceilings are below the spe- 
cific maximums are not to be allowed to 
raise them to the new ceilings. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, after Jan. 1, 1945, 
manufacture or deliver any gas cylinder 
unless you have specific directions from 
the War Production Board. Gas cylinders 
have been placed under complete produc- 
tion and distribution control. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to receive milk 
cans of the same thickness as before. WPB 
has ordered can manufacturers to reduce 
he amount of iron and steel in milk con- 
tainers to about two-thirds of the amount 
now used. Milk shipping containers may 
be produced in only seven sizes. 
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For NEW MEN in WAR WORK 


in civil life are assuming new 
executive responsibilities in factories 
producing combat materials, steel 
structures and other operations 
where steel is a major material. In 
the Governmental services, thou- 
sands more are assigned to manu- 
facturing tasks as foremen, super- 
visors, senior executives, inspec- 
tors, or instructors. 

To assist these newcomers in the 
effective conduct of their work, the 
Bethlehem Library of Useful In- 
formation has been made a free 
list, whereas previously some of the 
more elaborate publications have 
been sold at cost. 

The books of the Bethlehem Li- 
brary of Information have been 
developed over a period of years by 


. ae OF MEN and women 


an engineering and metallurgical 
staff of broad experience. These 
compact books put at the finger- 
tips of the engineer, the designer, 
the metallurgist and the executive 
a great fund of practical informa- 
tion about steel and its uses. 

The list is predominantly techni- 
cal, but also contains a few popular 
titles giving general information 
understandable by the layman. 
The technical titles will be supplied 
without charge on request, as long 
as present printings last, to pro- 
duction men, metallurgists, de- 
signers and engineers in war work 
companies. The popular titles are 
available to anyone engaged in 
war work, upon application. - 

A partial list of titles, some en- 
tirely new, is given herewith: 








TECHNICAL 





In applying for any book on the technical 
list, kindly state your position and business 
address. 


Handy Tables for Steel Users 
NEW .. . Publication date, Nov. 2 


A compilation of the more generally useful tables 
from various Bethlehem Steel publications. In- 
cludes weights and other data on steel bars, steel 
strip and bands, flat rolled steel, sheets and 
plates; sizes and weights of steel wire, pipe sizes 
and weights; discount tables; mathematical 
tables, such as combinations of pi; US and metric 
tables, and other special engineering data. First 
print order, 5,000 copies. 


Tool Steel Treaters’ 


Guide ... NEw. 
Publication date, Oct. 15 


Includes general instructions for 
working Bethlehem Tool steels, 
quenching media, heating steel; 
heat- and temper-color charts; 
liquid-heating baths; hot-acid etching, the iron- 
carbon diagram and its applications. Tables of 
useful data and definitions of many common 
terms used in the steel industry are also included. 
First print order, 5,000 copies. 


Physical Properties 
of Bethlehem Steels 


This 112-page booklet contains 
62 physical properties charts of 
both carbon and alloy steels. 
Also included is information on 
such subjects as effect of cold- “ 
drawing, composition hardness, as well as charts 
for estimating tensile strength of open-hearth and 
essemer steels, grain-size charts, and explana- 
tion of tension-test terms. Distributed to date, 
14,000 copies. New print order, 4,000 copies. 


Structural Shapes 
Booklet S 51 


This book, intended chiefly 
for designers, gives detail 
dimensions and properties of 
Bethlehem Wide-Flange and 
American Standard Structural Shapes, struc- 
tural tees and zees, steel-sheet piling and other 
special shapes. 

Information is also included on sizes and 
weights of plates, round and square bars, rivets, 
bolts, and turnbuckles. A table shows the most 











economical section to use for a given section 
modulus. Distributed to date, 41,000 copies. On 
hand, 4,000 copies. 


Bethlehem Alloy Steels 


This authoritative 370-page 
handbook contains detailed 
information on various grades 
of alloy steels. It describes 
the properties of the steels 
and includes such subjects 
as grain size, cold-drawing, 
endurance, strength, composition hardness, and 
an explanation of tension-test terms, etc. 

Quenching media, pyrometers, liquid heating 
baths, etc., are discussed. The k contains an 
interesting series of high-speed photographs show- 
ing what happens during quenching of parts in 
water, brine and oil; charts of heat and temper 
colors of steel; definitions of terms; and 140 pages 
of tables. Printed and distributed, 13,120 copies. 
On hand, 1,880 copies. New and revised edition 
in preparation. 


Bethlehem Carbon 
Steel Bars and 
Special Sections 


This 484-page handbook 
contains dimensioned line 
drawings of nearly 1,000 
special bar sections, and 
lists the upper and lower limits of standard 
merchant shapes. 

A list of S. A. E. steels, 16 physical properties 
charts of carbon steels, information on steels for 
specific applications, and illustrations of about 
350 typical forgings made from carbon steel bars 
are included. 

A section on properties of steel includes informa- 
tion on hardening characteristics, effect of cold- 
drawing, effect of size and mass, the iron-carbon 
diagram, examples of results obtained from hot- 
acid etching, an explanation of tension-test terms, 
and other data. In addition, 177 pages of tables of 
weights of various steel sections. Distributed, 
7,061 copies. On hand, 2,939 copies. 





Steel Plates 


A 362-page handbook of 
useful information for de- 
signers and fabricators who 
use steel plates, flanged- 
plate products and dished 
heads. 

Tables include plate 
sizes, bearing and base 
plates, rectangular and circular plates, moments 
of inertia, and flat plate formulas. A section is 
devoted to tank and boiler heads of various 
sizes and the design of boilers and pressure vessels. 

Supplementary tables contain sizes of American 
Standard and Bethlehem Wide-flange Structural 
Shapes; 126 pages of weights, capacities of cylin- 
ders and spheres, and other useful data. Dis- 
tributed, 19,587 copies. On hand, 5,413 copies. 








Wheels, Axles and 
Circular Products 


A 304-page handbook con- 
taining information relat- 
ing to the manufacture of 
wrought steel wheels (rolled 
and forged for steam road 
normal equipment) for high speed light-weight 
trains, and for electric roads. 

Also data on hammer forged products such as 
axles, crank pins, piston rods, wrist pins, cross- 
head pins, knuckle pins, shafts and miscellaneous 
forgings. 

Information relating to production of industrial 
car wheels, crane wheels, mine car and mine 
locomotive wheels, brake wheels, gear and pinion 
blanks, locomotive pistons and piston centers, 
fly wheels, clutch and brake drums, turbine 
blanks. 

Standard specifications for above products. 

Forty-six pages of pertinent tables. Fully illus- 
trated with photographs and line drawings. In- 
dexed. First print order, 5,500 copies. On hand, 
2,740 copies. 


An Introduction LS 
to Shipbuildin ; => 4 
P = 


Semi-technical booklet on 

elements of shipbuilding, in- 

cluding glossary of technical “ 

terms. 45,000 copies have 

been printed and distributed by Bethichem 
Steel. Further publication of the booklet has been 
undertaken by War Production Board, Labor 
Division. Now available from Government 
Printing Office at 20c per copy. 





POPULAR 


Steel in the Making 
An 80-page non-technical 
booklet on the making of 
steel and steel products. 
Both the steel-making 


processes, and mechanical 
forming of the steel to make such products as 
bars, sheets, tinplate, wire and pipe are described. 
First edition, 5,000 copies. On press, 10,000 copies, 
4,000 for back orders and 6,000 for current 
distribution. 


Your Land 
For farmers, county 
agents, students of 
agricultural economics 
and soil conservation 
experts. Contains data 
on soil conservation 
practices and the eco- 


nomical use of farm 
steels. First edition, 10,000 copies exhausted on 
publication date. On press, 10,000 copies. 









Accident Prevention Practices 
NEW. . . . Publication date, Nov. 15 


Handsomely illustrated booklet depicting practi- 
cal safety methods, based on 26 years of accident 
prevention work in Bethlehem Steel Company 
plants, which have reduced accident rates 80%. 
Current safety procedures and principles appli- 
cable to metal-working industries generally. First 
print order, 5,000 copies. 





Folder of full list of Bethlehem Library of 
Useful Information available on request 
Address Publications Division, Room 745, 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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FOR A “NIGHT GAME” 
THAT WON'T BE CALLED OFF! 


TO BUILD MORE SHIPS to beat the 
Axis, an Eastern shipyard needed 
more light for night work. 232 large 
floodlights had to be on the job with 
only a fortnight to go! 


FACTORIES MAKING FLOOD- 
LIGHTS WERE JAMMED with prior- 
ity work even before this emergency 
order arrived. Warehouse stocks were 
touching bottom. There were two 
strikes on the GRAYBAR Man who 
sought to meet the delivery date. 


AS HE KEPT UP THE SEARCH by 
wire and telephone, one of GRAYBAR’S 
alert Outside Lighting Specialists 
came through with a tip: A profes- 
sional ball park in a distant city had 
a stock of floodlights that would fill 
the bill; lights previously purchased 
to illuminate their playing field which 
currently could not be installed. 


ONCE THE GREATER NEED WAS 
TOLD, the lights were released by 
the park for immediate shipment to 
the East ... via GRAYBAR. They were 
delivered 5 days ahead of schedule. 
In the “night game” against the Axis, 
GRAYBAR teamwork in procurement 
had helped our side to score. 


Your Cun orders for electrical supplies to increase the effi- 
ciency of war plants, get the benefit of these same facilities when they 
go to one of GRAYBAR’s local “mobilization points”. GRAYBAR can help 
you conserve manpower, simplify purchasing, and speed up the deliv- 


ery of critical needs. Why not make it a policy to take advantage of 
this “know-how”? 


GraybaR 


MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers . . . 20,000 customers 
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The Tax Outlook; 
What Individuals, 
Firms Will Pay 


Taxpayers now can tell, in general 
terms, what their tax bills are going to be 
on this year’s earnings. Levies are to rise 
sharply for both individuals and corpora- 
tions. This fact is made clear by action in 
both the House and Senate. 

Final details of the 1942 Revenue Act 
must be ironed out in conference, but 
leaders in Congress appear to agree on the 
following points: 

Victory tax: A 5 per cent levy on all 
individual incomes above $624 a year ($12 
a week) is approved by the Senate. This 
tax would be collected at the source, from 
employer deductions in pay rolls. The 
House is expected to follow the Senate. 

Social Security taxes: These levies were 
scheduled to double on Jan. 1, 1948, but 
the Senate has frozen them at present 
rates of 1 per cent each for employes and 
employers. The House is expected to ae- 
cept the freeze, but there will be arguments. 

State and local securities: No federal 
tax levy on the income from State and 
local bonds or other obligations. 

Joint returns: Separate income tax re- 
turns may continue to be filed by man and 
wife, and couples in community-property 
States may continue to divide incomes. 

The Administration is opposed to all of 
these tax measures, but Congress has 
written its own tax bill. In addition to the 
above points, normal and surtax rates on 
individual incomes begin at 19 per cent 
and rise to 88 per cent on incomes above 
$200,000. Exemptions are lowered from 
$750 to $500 for single persons and from 
$1,500 to $1,200 for married persons, ex- 
cept for them in the service. Credits for 
dependents are cut from $400 to $300. 

Not only will tax bills jump, but many 
persons will get them for the first time. 
Imposition of the Victory tax, which is 
a levy on gross incomes, is estimated to 
bring 18,500,000 persons newly into the 
federal tax fold. 

For corporations, the tax outlook is not 
so clear. The Senate bill bears heavily on 
individuals and more lightly on corpora 
tions, while the House bill is the opposite. 
Excess-profits taxes of 90 per cent are 
promised, but normal taxes and surtaxes 
remain a matter of dispute. 

The Senate proposes to levy a 40 pet 
cent normal and surtax rate on corporate 
incomes, while the House would impose 
a 45 per cent tax. This difference is ¢% 
pected to become the subject of most 
dispute in conference, and the House may 
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demand higher corporation taxes as its 
price for swallowing the higher individual 
levies proposed by the Senate. 

Whatever form the 1942 tax bill takes, 
however, this prospect is clear: War taxes 
will not be settled by this Congress. In- 
dividuals certainly are going to bear heav- 
ier burdens and corporations are likely to 
have their taxes boosted, too. 

Secretary Morgenthau emphasized this 
point when he announced that his experts 
already are at work on a new tax bill ask- 
ing for “at least” $6,000,000,000 in new 
revenue. The need for new taxes, both for 
revenue and inflation control, was em- 
phasized further by Randolph Paul, the 
Treasury’s General Counsel, in a speech 
to the American Statistical Association. 

Both officials have figures and estimates 
to back up their position. 

Figures used by Mr. Morgenthau show: 
That war spending up to June 30, 1943, 
will reach $78.000,000,000, but that rev- 
enue will be only $21,000,000,000, leaving 
a deficit of $57.000,000,000. If other ex- 
penses are added, the deficit will climb to 
$63,000,000,000, which spells trouble ahead. 

Figures used by Mr. Paul show: That 
individuals next year will receive $120,- 
000,000,000, but that available goods. at 
present prices will amount to only $70,000,- 
000,000. He proposes to soak up the gap of 
$50,000,000,000 either by taxes or savings. 

The spendings tax is the Treasury solu- 
tion. This program would impose a 10 per 
cent refundable tax on total imdividual 
outlays for goods and services. It would 
apply to single persons earning more than 
$500 a year and to married persons with 
more than $1,000, with a $250 credit for 
each dependent. Deductions would be al- 
lowed for debt repayments, life insurance 
premiums, bond purchases and other ob- 
ligations. In addition, a nonrefundable 
levy, ranging from 10 per cent to 75 per 
cent on higher-income brackets, would be 
imposed as a spendings surtax. Higher 
exemptions would be allowed before sur- 
tax rates applied. 

The sales tax is the alternative gaining 
favor in Congress. Congressmen, in fact, 
have stated that, if the Treasury insists 
on more revenue, a general sales tax is 
bound to come. 

In any event, individuals can look for- 
ward to additional methods of squeezing 
taxes out of their incomes when the new 
Congress meets in January. 

Renegotiation. War contractors are 
served notice that the policy of renegotiat- 
ing agreements to recapture “excessive” 
profits is to be continued by the Army, 
the Navy, the Maritime Commission and 
the Treasury. Congress gives every evi- 
dence of an intention to follow the recom- 
mendations of the agencies on this point, 
despite a growing number of complaints 
from contractors. 

However, Congress promises to adopt 
recommendations by a subcommittee 
aeaded by Senator Walsh (Dem.) , of Mass- 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1942 
(In Dollars 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers............... $ 792,986,202 


United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 


Guaranteed ) Flas alec! ce dl aie ahaa ae eee 1,475,684,968 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies. ...........e00. 39,347,208 
State and Municipal Securities. .......ccccccccscccces 180,670,182 
RS 5 6 od aec chau edn dn deen ae Careers ke 54,049,332 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances. .........+ 577,632,680 
Real Estate Loans and Securities... .......cccccccsese 5,574,626 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. .........e+eeeee8 2,471,713 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank (ithetvseneeene 4,650,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corporatzon....... 7,000,000 
SE Ds. 5s 0 2a gewenees b0nene0s40045e0bndeknee 38,523,557 
Other Real Metate. . ..ccccsceccvccccoccscccsccccecces 4,153 
Other Assets... cccccecccccccesccess TTT TTT TTT Tre 1,093,806 

SOGRE, o ccawe rer Te rT TT errr ery TT eeeeee- $3,179,688,427 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits. .cccccccccce OS 60060000000)000660400000800% $2,959,691,932 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .... $ 6,498,785 

Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. .... 3,217,270 3,281,515 
Sees Ge EE WINE TPE. oo 0 0 666000002006 08060 24,644,229 
Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income...... 2,476,879 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc........ 11,652,149 

| TTT eT TTT TT Ter CT Tree eT 1,550,000 
GEE csc dvennessnsenerdsenamenneeas $77,500,000 
SNRs kan 60 05 05050050400000s dgeenun 77,500,000 
PE. wenbaees sckenntcheues 21,391,723 176,391,723 

POOEE. 56 ctnsnneesessutsisenyesevenesds se oa $3,179,688,427 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of September 25, 1942, except 
Chinese and Japanese branches which are as of November 
25, 1941, and the Philippine branch as of December 23, 1941 


$247,435,673 of United States Government Obligations and $12,609,868 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $204,239,589 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 
required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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In war as in peace, 


production is 
speeded most when 
shipments travel by 
the sky route—AIR 


EXPRESS. ! 


Essential war materials 
are given air transpor- 
tation priority. For 
details phone Railway 
Express Agency, AIR 
ExPrESS DIVISION, or any 


airline. 


NOW IN ITS 16th YEAR 


AIRE exPRESs 


Division of RAILWAY EXPRESS 








achusetts, to clarify renegotiation proce- 
dures. These amendments are expected to 
remove many of the uncertainties of which 
contractors now complain. They include: 

A time limit. No contract can be re. 
negotiated unless proceedings have begun 
within a year after the fiscal year in which 
the contract was terminated. 

A dollar limit. Contracts cannot be re- 
examined unless sales to the Government 
by a contractor or a subcontractor total 
more than $100,000 for his fiscal year. 

Tax security. Contractors are protected 
against a double penalty: that of paying 
excess-profits taxes on their earnings and 
of having to return part to the Govern- 
ment. The Treasury, by administrative 
ruling, already has acted on this point. 

Contracts for raw materials are exempt 
from renegotiation, as are contracts be- 
tween Government agencies. In addition, 
exemptions may be granted for contracts 
outside the United States and Alaska, and 
for contracts where profits can ‘reasonably 
be determined beforehand. Also, depart- 
ment heads may waive the right to re- 
negotiate for items on which costs cannot 
be determined readily until they are pro- 
duced. These are called “target prices.” 

The outlook is, therefore, that the Gov- 
ernment will keep its two-bladed sword 
in controlling prices—excess-profits taxes 
and recapture of “excessive” profits. 

































CO HTD Ane SOTNED BY Tet HAtONA! BETWENS COMPANT OF BALTIMORE He MAETLAND 


MARYLAND'S CEP ic 
AMBASSADOR OF Glelelau iat 


«+-.is available 
now in the top 
flight spots from 
coast to coast. The 
supply is limited 
because of ration- 
ing—but it pays 
to ask for it. 

0 ave tee of one a oe ST ae oo 


kindly send ten cents in stamps to partly pay for 
cost of printing and mailing. 





The National Brewing Co, Baltimore, Md 
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Weve Beem Lskad: 


ABOUT NATIONAL RENT CONTROL 


(Rents on all dwellings throughout the 
United States now are to be stabilized for 
the duration of the war. Landlords no 
longer are permitted to charge what they 
please, must comply with maximum rent- 
als fixed by new regulations of the Office 
of Price Administration. Thus, the rent 
controls which formerly applied only to 
defense areas now are extended to cover 
the nation, including rural areas.) 


How are maximum rents that landlords 
may charge to be determined under 
the new regulations? 


Rents for that part of the country cov- 
ered by the new rules must not exceed 
those in effect on March 1, 1942. 


lf a tenant’s rent has been raised since 
March 1 will he pay the old rate now? 


The Government cannot compel landlords 
to reduce rates until Dec. 5, 1942, or 60 
days after the order became effective on 
October 5. However, landlords are ex- 
pected to reduce their voluntarily 
during the 60-day period. If Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson finds at the 
end of that period that rents have not 
been brought in line with those prevailing 
on March 1, he can regulate those 


rates 


rents. 


Just how do the new regulations differ 
from the old rent-control order? 


The previous order designated 396 com- 
munities as Defense Rental Areas in which 
rents should be stabilized as of 
dates. These areas included all of the in- 
dustrial and military centers of the coun- 
try with a population of about 90,000,000 
persons. The new order covered all other 
parts of the brought rent 
control to farmers as well as city dwellers. 


certain 


country and 


Is March 1, 1942, the maximum-rent 
date for the entire country? 


It is the date but not all of the 
country. In some of the 
rents must conform to those of Jan. 1, 
1941. Other maximum-rent dates are 
April 1, 1941, and July 1, 1941. 


for most, 
war-boom cities 


Are rents of tenant farmers controlled 
under the new order? 


Yes. Landlords for 


rents if raised since 


farmers must reduce 


March 1 


Have landlords been able to find loop- 
holes in the original order which ena- 
bled them to avoid compliance? 


Yes. There has a practice among 
some landlords in defense areas to com- 


been 
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under 
houses would be sold to 
deals have 
payments, but have 
resulted in the tenants making higher 
monthly purchase payments than they 
had been paying for rent. Other owners 
have forced tenants to leave by moving 
into the houses and renting their previous 
homes at high figures. 


pel tenants to houses 
threat that the 
others. In many 


involved no 


purchase 


cases these 
down 


What is being done to plug these loop- 
holes? 


Price Administrator Henderson has or- 
dered the rent-control division to stop 
such practices. Henceforth, landlords must 
be able to prove that sales of houses are 
bona fide. 


What about the owner who evicts a 
tenant to move into the house himself, 
and then rents his previous residence 
at a higher figure than he was get- 
ting from the house to which he is 
moving? 


An owner cannot be prevented from oc- 
cupying his own house provided such a 
move is legitimate. But, if it can be proved 
that he deliberately 
vent the price-control law such a move, 
he is subject to civil and criminal penal- 
ties. 


is trying to circum- 


What are those penalties? 


Landlords triple the 
amount of their rental overcharges. They 
also are subject to a maximum fine of 
$5,000 and imprisonment for a period of 
one year. 


may be assessed 


Do the rent-control regulations apply to 
office buildings? 

as offices. 

living 

regulations. 


Not to buildings used exclusively 
Portions of a building 
quarters are 


rented for 

subject to rent 

Does rent control apply to hotels, apart- 
ments, rooming houses, and private 
homes which take only one or two 
roomers? 


Yes. It applies to all of these. 


If a home owner who never has taken in 
roomers decides to rent a bedroom 
or two, how will he decide what rent 
to charge? 


He may set what he considers a fair rent, 
but the figure must be approved by a local 
rent administrator. The same applies to 
rents on dwellings constructed after 
March 1. 
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LIFELINE OF 
AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 


Day and night, fair weather or foul 
— America’s trucks are on the job 
delivering the goods! To factories 
and warehouses . . . to embarkation 
ports and to the far-off theatres of 
war ... motor transport hauls the 
cargoes of Victory — food, tools, 
guns, munitions, raw materials . 


Today, the trucking facilities are, in 
a real sense, the lifeline of American 
industry. That lifeline must be kept 
intact! 


That’s why the O.D.T. has asked all 
fleet owners to keep every truck in 
fighting trim—geared for active war- 
time duty. 


We of Cities Service are glad to get 
behind the program of the O.D.T. 
with all the facilities we have. 
Equipped with such exclusive de- 
velopments as the Power Prover, 
Sealed Lubrication, the Ride Im- 
prover and other special features, 
Cities Service is in an unique position 
to give protective maintenance serv- 
ice to America’s transport fleets. 
Many Cities Service Stations now are 
functioning as official depots of the 
U.S. Trucking Conservation Corps. 
Look for the sign and drive in—for 
the dealer has pledged himself to 
keep your trucks well-serviced and 
rolling on the job! 


OIL IS AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY! 


oe, 
EY 


CITIES SERVICE 
OIL COMPANIES 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ SHREVEPORT 
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PRICE OF ARGENTINE ALOOFNESS 


Failure to Co-operate Against Axis Estranging Hemisphere Neighbors 


Ostracism, internal revolt 
as possible outcomes of 
insistence on neutral rights 


Important decisions may be made soon 
affecting Argentina’s trade relations with 
other nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
These decisions concern complaints being 
made in Washington and other American 
capitals that Argentina is not co-operating 
fully in the one-for-all, all-for-one  ship- 
ping program of the Hemisphere. 

Argentina’s substantial fleet, augmented 
by vessels seized from Axis countries, 
could play an important part in the inter- 
American policy of sharing goods for the 
the 


base of that policy. But other countries of 


duration of the war. Shipping is at 


the Hemisphere bloc complain that Ar- 
gentina desires to operate her vessels in- 
dependently, declines in many instances 
to carry cargoes needed by her neighbors. 


—Wide World 
JUSTO OF ARGENTINA AND VARGAS OF BRAZIL 
General Discontent is in the picture 
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Back of Argentina’s position is a tradi- 
the 
world in peacetime. As the only country of 


tion of trading freely throughout 
the Hemisphere besides Chile that has not 
severed relations with the Axis, Argentina 
has imsisted on the rights of a neutral to 
send her ships where she pleased. 

Now. 
in the United States and other Hemisphere 
nations, particularly Brazil. Brazil, an ac- 
tive ally with the United States against 
the Axis, needs many supplies from the 
United States, and the United States, in 
turn, Brazil. 
among some officials of both countries is 


objection to this policy is growing 


wants much from Feeling 
expressed privately by one Government 
Washington 


“We are not going 


agency head in who says: 
to let Argentina be a 
free agent roaming the seven seas with a 
fleet of ships that should be contributed 
to a Latin-American pool.” 

Measures to be taken are not agreed 
upon. But the German and Italian short- 

wave radios may not be so 

far wrong in predictions 
made last week that Argen- 
tina is to be ostracized by 
other countries of the Hem- 
isphere. There is some senti- 
ment in Washington for clos- 
ing American ports to Ar- 
gentine vessels that do not 
co-operate. 

Word reaches Washington 
that Axis 
to the Argentine people haal 
backfired in favor of the 
United States. These broad- 
casts, seeking to poison the 
Argentines against the Unit- 
ed States, that this 
country no longer would 
send ships to call at Argen- 
tine ports. However, the Ar- 
gentine people are discover- 


recent broadcasts 


said 


ing that their economy Is not 
as self-sufficient as they have 
been led by their Govern- 
ment to believe. They are 
learning that they must rely 
upon the United States for 
needed supplies and for that 
reason cannot afford to an- 
tagonize this country too 
much. They now are learning 
that they do not have 
enough oil of their own to 












keep going, that there are not enongh 
trucks to carry all the food they need 
from the rural districts. 

United States officials close to the situa- 
tion see the seeds of a real movement of 
discontent growing. Two powerful men, 
highly respected in Argentina, bear watch- 


ing as this movement grows. They are 
Gen. Augusto Justo, former President, 


who is popular with the Army and a 
strong pro-American, and Honorio Pueyu- 
redon, one of Argentina’s wealthiest plant- 
with the Castillo 
Government. Puevuredon has come out in 
favor of 


ers, who has broken 


closer imter-American co-opera- 
tion, a more democratic Government and 
a free vote. If a bloodless revolution does 
come in Argentina, Pueyuredon is the man 


most likely to head the new Government. 


Chile. Complaints against the U.S. 
War Production Board are being voiced 


in Chilean newspapers and radio broad- 
casts. Exporters of this neutral country, 
which maintains important wartime trade 
relations with the United States, are ob- 
jecting to an order they say has been 
issued by WPB placing Chile and Argen- 
the bottom of 
nations receiving goods from the United 
States. According to the Chileans, WPB 
has 


tina at a priority list of 


classified nations receiving supplies 
from the United States on a_ preference 
list, in this order: 

Nations actively fighting with the Allies: 
helligerents that do not have armies in the 
field, such as Brazil and Mexico; nations 
that have broken relations with the Axis: 
all other friendly but neutral nations, that 
is, Chile and Argentina. 


Colombia. United States firms doing 
Colombia running up 
against a joker in a recently enacted lav 
in that country. The law, as interpreted 


business in are 


by the Colombian Government, requires 
that representatives of United States con- 
cerns in Colombia be citizens of Colombia 
The measure originally was intended to 
apply only to two hydroelectric plants, 
but a rider was added which now is it- 
terpreted to cover all U.S. companies. 
However, these American firms are be- 
ing told that they need not recall their 
agents or representatives who are United 
States citizens, so long as they employ 
Colombians along with them. 
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Said the 30-Tonner to the Light Tanks: 


“We'll get the pill-box 
...You take the guns!”’ 


From the inside of a tank 


They work together better. . . 


To expect the unexpected 





because they can talk together 


iT<T 


Clattering hell-bent 

Over tough terrain 

It’s everyday business 

To have a conversation 

With other tanks in your outfit 
Half a mile away. 


Yes, Uncle Sam’s new tanks 
Can talk with each other 

Right in the middle of the fight 
By means of modern 
Radiotelephones. 


That’s important to the tactics 
Of this lightning-fast war 
In which you must learn 


At any time... 
And only close seamwork 
Can win battles. 


Modern communications equipment 
Designed and manufactured 

By I. T. & T. associate companies 

Is helping Uncle Sam 

Coordinate his fighting forces 

On land, sea and in the air. 


The broad peacetime experience 
Of I. T. & T. 

In the field of communications 

Is proving its value in time of war. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 


Associate Manufacturing Companies in the United States 


International Telephone & Radio Manufacturing Corporation 


Federal Telegraph Company 
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EMERGENCY BRIDGES 


---one of Douglas Fir Plywood’s 
most interesting war jobs! 


@ Versatile Douglas Fir Plywood is serving 
in scores of ways on every war front .. . and 
on the home front, too. One of its most un- 

usual war uses is in the truck bridges design- 
ed and built by the U. S. Army Engineers. 
These ponton bridgesare made upof Douglas 
Fir Plywood boats and treadways. Exterior- 
type Plywood makes them strong, durable 
and waterproof, yet keeps them lightweight 
for easy handling and transportation. 


To help speed Victory, the Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Industry is devoting its entire capacity 
to war production. We know this has your 
approval—even though you may not be able 

to buy Douglas Fir Plywood now. How- 
ever, because of our extensive research 
program, the post-war Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood you will buy or specify will be more 
useful to you than ever before. 





@ Write for free Industrial Handbook, prefab- 
rication data or technical assistance. Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association, 1649 Tacoma Bldg., 
Tacoma, Washington. 









Stronger 
per pound 
than steel? 












For distinctiveness 
of quality and taste, hosts 
everywhere have confidence 


in Teacher’s... 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, ltd. Glasgow 


TEACHER'S. 





Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





_ People. 


Of te et 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


William H. Stand- 
ley has been a naval 
officer since 1899. 
Starting as an ensign, 
he advanced through 
the grades to the 
Navy’s highest post, 
Chief of Operations, 
with the rank of ad- 
miral. Along the way, 
he fought in two wars—the Spanish- 
American and World War I. He was re. 
tired in 1938, recalled to active duty in 
1941, named by President Roosevelt to 
be Ambassador to Russia early this year. 
Last week these two things happened: 
Soviet Premier Stalin complained that 
Allied aid to Russia was ineffective, and 
Admiral Standley left for Washington to 
report to the President on Russian affairs, 
* * * 
Myron C. Taylor once headed the 
United States Steel Corp., holds many big 
business directorships, belongs to clubs 
galore. Despite his many interests, Mr. 
Taylor has found 
time for public serv- 
ice when called upon. 
President Roosevelt 
has named him to 
business committees 
and diplomatic posts, 
once called upon him 
to sit down with John 
L. Lewis to help settle 
a coal miners’ strike. Since 1939, Mr. Tay- 
lor has been President Roosevelt’s repre- 
sentative to the Vatican. Last week he 
headed home from his latest diplomatic 
consultation with Pope Pius XII. 
* * 7 

Laurence A. Steinhardt concentrated 
on the practice of law in New York until 
President Roosevelt persuaded him to take 
a diplomatic post in 1933. His clients in- 
cluded the Archduchess Marie Theresa in 
her suit to recover the Napoleon neck- 
lace. From his first diplomatic job—Min- 
ister to Sweden—he moved to Peru as 
Ambassador in 1937, 
to Russia as Ambas- 
sador in 1939, and to 
Turkey as Ambassa- 
dor in 1942. Turkey's 
friendship is the ob 
ject of a diplomatic 


—Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM STANDLEY 


MYRON TAYLOR 





£ tug of war between 
—Acme the Axis and Allies, 
L. A. STEINHARDT and the President 


wants a report on conditions there. Mr. 
Steinhardt has come home to make that 
report. 

* * 
Russell H. Brennan is an Army lawyet 
His duties in the Judge Advocate Gen 
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era's Department have held him pretty 
cose to a desk in Washington since the 
war began. Colonel Brennan has been re- 
sponsible for all legislation affecting the 
War Department during the last four- 
and-one-half years. “For exceptionally 
meritorious and distinguished service in 
a position of great responsibility,” he was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
last week. 





* 7 * 

Loy Henderson has made a career of di- 
plomacy since 1922, when he left the 
American Red Cross in Germany to be- 
5 come an American vice consul in Dublin. 
| Various posts followed, but the diplomatic 
trail led him to Moscow in 1934. There 
he served at different times as second 
secretary, first secretary, and charge 
d'affaires ad interim 
until 1988. The job 
of assistant chief of 
the State Depart- 
ment’s European di- 
vision opened up and 
he took it. Last week, 
he was back in fa- 
miliar surroundings, 
again with the title 
of charge d'affaires ad interim in the 
American embassy in Moscow. Translated, 
that means Acting Ambassador in the ab- 
sence of Ambassador William H. Stand- 
ley. 





—Harris & Ewing 
LOY HENDERSON 


* * ” 


Benjamin Cohen knows the intricacies 
of the law, has the reputation of being 
an expert draftsman of legislation. More 
than one New Deal law bears his imprint, 
§ including the Securities and Exchange Act 
and the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act. Mr. Cohen came to Washington in 
the early days of the New Deal, served 
first as associate general counsel of ‘he 
Publie Works Administration and from 
1934-41 as counsel for the National Power 
Policy Committee. When John G. Winant 
went to London as Ambassador to Eng- 
land, Ben Cohen went along as his adviser. 
Last week, he got a new Washington as- 
signment: Counsel to James F. Byrnes’s 
Office of Economic Stabilization. 
* * _ 
John Henry Towers was one of the 
Navy’s earliest flying officers. Since 1911, 
he has seen aviation service of one kind 
or another. He commanded a transatlantic 
fight as long ago as 1919, years later com- 
manded the aircraft carrier Saratoga and 
served as chief of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics from 1939 until his recent ap- 
pointment as commander of all naval avia- 
tion in the Pacific war zone. President 
Roosevelt proposed last week that Rear 
Admiral Towers be raised to vice admiral. 
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his is no time for 


time-wasting methods 





To win this war we've got to tighten up 

toughen up. We’ve got to do in one 
hour.the work of three. Old habits of 
slackness and self-indulgence must go— 
in the office as in the shop. We Americans 
have developed the methods. Now let’s 
use them! 

For instance: how many of 
you users of Dictaphone dictat- 
ing machines have ever realized 
to the full all the time-saving 





advantages of Dictaphone dictation? 
Today, when minutes are precious and 
fateful, victory demands the self- 
discipline that will expend no useless 
effort —that will seek constantly for new 
short-cuts. 

If you will make full use of your Dicta- 
phone, work will flow more 
smoothly throughout your en- 
tire organization. Check your 
own methods on the list below: 


0 Dictate whenever you please without requiring the presence of a secretary C2 Give oral 


messages to your secretary via Dictaphone | Protect yourself against interruptions by leaving 


your secretary free to intercept phone calls and visitors (J Use your Dictaphone for flash ideas 


CF Don't interrupt your associates needlessly —dictate memos instead [) Confirm telephone 


calls, oral instructions and reports by dictating to your Dictaphone on the spot |) Put con- 


ference high-lights on record [) Take your Dictaphone home and on trips—it's a “second 


secretary” always ready to go wherever and whenever you want. 
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HELPING TO WIN THE WAR IS DICTAPHONE’S NO. 1 JOB TODAY 





@To Dictaphone Corporation has gone 
the difficult task of making the precise 
and intricate mechanism required in the 
U. S. Army’s remote control firing device 
for anti-aircraft guns. 

This ingenious device enables the guns 
to get into action with deadly accuracy 
and almost incredible speed. 


Thus the skill and precision developed 
in the manufacture of Dictaphone dictat- 
ing machines are now contributing to the 
greatest task in all history. 

Today, Dictaphone is also making 
Electricord recording-reproducing equip- 
ment for the U. S. Army, the Navy and 
other essentia! war services. 


DICTAPHONE 


ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT 


| Bom 8 2 Rone’ Be) 


RECORDING EQUIPMENT 





FREE CARTOON BOOK 
Shows uses for the 
Dictaphone you 
probably never 
thought about. Mail 
the coupon and we'll 
mail the book. 





—_— om ae ee oe ee oe ee ee 
USN-10-42 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 

420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

In Canada—Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd. 

86 Richmond Street, West, Toronto, Ontario 


Please send me your free cartoon booklet. 


Name.... 


SOCCER H SETH EEE SEES EEEE 


Address. .ceccccescecsesssssssssseeseeses 











PANTING WITH 
PATRIOTISM 





Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau threw Congress into 
a greater dither—thus achieving the impossible—by announc- 
ing he has another $6,000,000,000 tax bill in the works before 
the boys on Capitol Hill had completed feather-stitching the 
crazy quilt on which they have been working throughout the 
hot and cold primary season. 

Henry, it seems, wants the members of Congress to qualify 
en masse for the Medal of Honor for exhibiting courage above 
and beyond the call of duty—duty to themselves. The boys 
seem to think they have performed the political equivalent of 
anything the Marines have done by preparing to pass an $8,000.- 
000,000 tax bill before election, and actually putting a ceiling on 
wages and farm prices, even though said ceiling is equipped 
with a self-lifting trap door. 

Of course both Congress and Mr. Morgenthau are going about 
this whole business the wrong way, if we, as one of the victims 
of the procedure, may venture a suggestion. The answer lies 
in the Townsend Plan. 

We do not object to paying taxes, in any amount. If a barrel 
is to be the uniform of the home-biding citizen during this war, 
we will wear it proudly and without paint. What annoys us is 
(a) the congressional suspicion that we can’t take it and will 
vote against the guy who votes for taxes, and, (b) the Mor- 
genthau technique of taking another bite out of the family 
budget just when we have figured that, by firing the laundress 
and going without coffee in our cream, we won’t have to bor- 
row on our life insurance. 

The simple solution: Put a 100 per cent tax on all income, 
earnings and wages, and then adopt the Townsend Plan of 30 
bucks every Thursday, for which everybody becomes auto- 
matically eligible. After one year, it will be discovered that too 
much money is flowing into the United States Treasury, and 
consequently the next tax bill to*be passed by Congress will 
be one giving more dough to the public, instead of taking more 
away. And everybody’s happy! 
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NOOK-LEGGING 


America’s first “black market” exists flourishingly in Wash- 
ington, and deals naturally in the greatest shortage existing in 
these parts—and we don’t mean brains, although we'll have 
something to say about that commodity in just a minute. There 
is nothing the law can do about it, either, which is no admis- 
sion that a law can do much about anything. 
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EprTor’ 
ment and 

Nothing more esoteric or less vital is dealt with in the “bla nten 
bourse” than a place in which to hang up one’s hat. Army g with whi 
Navy officers and newly appointed federal officials are amo initials ws 
its eager customers. The standard premium on a house or apart 
ment is one month’s rent, or $100, whichever is the greatel: Wasted 
The broker, in the instance of apartments, is usually the jam Sir:—I 
tor of the building. October 

The procedure is simple. The house hunter makes the rom#s WEM. 
of Washington’s apartment buildings and puts in his bid wil! Can Ex- 
the janitors thereof. Competition has grown so sharp that t) 
bid must now be augmented by some evidence of good fail 
such as a leaf of Morgenthau lettuce or a couple of bottles ¢ 
Scotch. 

For private houses, “detached houses” in the Washingt 
argot, the transaction is somewhat more formalized, the broker 
being independent operators—not real estate men—who devol 
their days to locating dwellings about to be vacated, or whoy 
owners might be induced to relinquish them furnished for whe 
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we professional writers call “a good round sum.” As a 
As all Washington leases are subject to the so-called Arm many ye 
Navy clause, making them terminable on 30 days’ notice, anf accounti 


the turnover in assistant administrators being what it is, “black 
marketing” isn’t the seasonal occupation you might think. 
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CHRIS‘ MUSSY 
IDEA 





Incidental information: A well-meaning Georgetown lady.— Postw 
who might be Major Blimp’s wife but isn’t, has conceived 


Sir:- 
the perfectly ducky idea to bolster Russian morale by havin§ ma. jn 
everybody—simply everybody—send a Christmas card to JoeB the pa 
Stalin, just to demonstrate how much we really do appreciatt war af 


the perfectly marvelous fight the Russians are putting up ...-B tariffs 
Leon Henderson smokes cigars incessantly, but also chews gu0f will pe 
simultaneously because he can’t stand the taste of tobacco. Int from | 
a “black bourse” in brains, the Navy is sore at the Army be policy 
cause the latter’s Selective Service has drafted a number of ef Saint | 
pert craftsmen in industries working on Navy contracts. The 
experts then give their talents at $50 a month up to Amy 
ordnance. On [ 

The book to end books is being prominently displayed in Sir:. 
Washington, where it should have a good, if surreptitious, sal, of the 
It is called “Thinking For Every Man—Do You Know How ty comm 
Think?” by Prof. A Gordon Melvin of Columbia University.§ many 
and a welcome Christmas gift, we don’t think. indust 

The naval emblem of an anchor looped with rope, technically} would 
a “fouled anchor,” is about as apropos as it would be for the drafti: 
Army motor transport’s emblem to be a flat tire. And although} indus: 
the eagle on naval officers’ caps now glares courageously at the plants 
right shoulder, instead of at the Jeft, the bird on petty officets Broom 
sleeves still is the heraldic symbol of nonbelligerency. Hor Thi 
about it, Colonel Knox? . . . . There is a horse-drawn rubber are él 
neck wagon now operating in town; horseterity, the Britis} alike 
would call it. Bost 
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"The Veas 
and Ways” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Eprror’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 


b ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
5 not intended for publication, and those 
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with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Wasted Man Power? 

Sir:—In the “Yeas and Nays,” issue of 
October 2, of The United States News, 
WEM. of New York writes on “How 
Can Ex-Officers Serve?” This letter covers 
my own case even to the matter of appli- 
cations, age and attitude on the subject. 

Dating from December, 1941, I have 
been offering my services to the Army, 
Navy and Army Specialists Corps. I have 
filed two questionnaires with the Army 
Specialist Corps and three with the Ad- 
jutant General’s office for a commission 
in the Army. 

As a former captain of infantry, with 
many years of civilian experience in finance, 
accounting and administration, I suggest- 
ed that such services could well be utilized 
and relieve younger officers for active 
duty with troops, but with no result. 

The Navy was most polite and prompt, 
but could offer nothing to a man of 48. 

It seems to me there must be a woeful 
lack of organization in some of the Gov- 
ernment agencies when so many are offer- 
ing their services and at the same time 
these agencies publish newspaper reports 
regarding man-power shortages. 
Gainesville, Fla. Morris E. Sruitz 


+ ~ * 


Postwar Trade Policy 


Sir:—Isolationism has become anathe- 
ma; internationalism is now accepted as 
the patriotic point of view. In terms of 
war aftermath, what does it mean? Will 
tariffs be replaced by a free trade that 
will permit import of manufactured goods 
from low-wage countries? Will this be the 
policy of a labor Government? 


Saint Paul, Minn. E. G. Lee 


* x * 


On Drafting Workers 


Sir:—It is my judgment that the law 
of the draft board and the morale of the 
community, particularly in sections where 
many potential 1-As have gone into war 
industry, would be improved if the Army 
would take it upon itself to order the 
drafting of these youths engaged in war 
industry and then detail them back to the 
plants in uniform, with a soldier’s pay plus 
room and board. 

Thus, all citizens of a community who 
are eligible for the draft would be treated 
alike and war industries would not suffer. 


Boston, Mass. J.A.H. 
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What they SCC... 
they GETS” 


ee 


HAT you see, you get” — 
for many years a tradition 
with owners of FILMO personal 
movie equipment built by Bell 
& Howell—assumes a new and 
tremendously important war- 
time meaning. The fraction of a 
second can be the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat in to- 
day’s high-speed combat. Our 
fighting men must be better 
trained and better equipped than 
ever before. 

Motion pictures are proving 
indispensable to both cali. Men 
in training learn faster through 
motion pictures—because what 
they see, they get. In combat, each 
engagement recorded by the eye 


of the camera and re-enacted on 
the screen proves achievement 
and provides the key to building 
better weapons. 

The craftsmanship of Bell & 
Howell which in peacetime made 
“what you see, you get” an honest 
slogan, is now providing our 
fighting men with the finest mo- 
tion picture equipment and sight- 
ing devices American skill can 
devise. 

7 byw 

Bell & Howell Com- 
pany,Chicago;New 
York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D.C; *, 


4, 
London. Est.1907. %@, Ag 
You set-v® 





MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 
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Setback for New Deal Group . . . More Modest Plans 
For Size of Army . . . School Children as Farm Help? 


Mr. Roosevelt expressed the opinion 
to visitors that Justice James F. 
Byrnes could be the nation’s economic 
czar with a staff of two or three ste- 
nographers. Chances are that Mr. 
Byrnes will discover otherwise if he 
isn’t to be a rubber stamp. 


xk * 


Leon Henderson lost his independent 
position and became subject to direc- 
tives from Mr. Byrnes as a gesture of 
appeasement to the farm bloc. The 
White House is alarmed by the po- 
litical consequences that could go 
along with alienation of farm support. 


xk * 


The President broke news of his plan 
for an economic czar at an evening 
conference with officials affected by 
the plan. He referred to his choice as 
“Mr. X” and left his audience in the 
dark on who their new boss would be 
for nearly 24 hours. 


xk * 


Harry Hopkins will endeavor to give 
aid to Mr. Byrnes in his new job. Mr. 
Hopkins now is having much less to 
do with the military side of the war 
and is becoming more interested in 
other subjects. 


* & @ 


Donald Nelson decided against tak- 
ing membership on the new Economic 
Stabilization Board. He prefers to re- 
tain his independent identity as chair- 
man of the War Production Board 
and to keep that operation entirely 
separate from any other. 


x k * 


New Dealers had campaigned for 
Justice William O. Douglas to get the 
job that Justice Byrnes now has. They 
now feel more than ever that their 
position in Washington for the war’s 
duration will be on the sidelines. 


xk * 


There is a diminished prospect that 
any Food Administration that may be 
set up will be centered in the WPB to 
be operated by an industrialist. The 
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White House is anxious not to offend 
farmers any further and is likely to 
keep farm controls in the hands of 
people friendly to agriculture. 


x * * 


A question already is arising with re- 
gard to the point at which the respec- 
tive powers of Mr. Nelson and Mr. 
Byrnes begin and leave off in some 
fields. All of the jurisdictional prob- 
lems that tend to upset Washington 
are not clarified by the President’s 
latest orders. 


xk * 


Paul McNutt, as Manpower Commis- 
sioner, is beginning to realize that he 
is in for what probably will be the 
most difficult and the most unpopular 
job in the war—that of forcing people 
to hold jobs that they don’t want to 
hold or to leave jobs that they like in 
order to take jobs they don’t like. 


2 & @ 


Red tape involved in obtaining export 
licenses is prompting many persons 
engaged in foreign trade to suggest a 
single Government foreign trade man- 
ager. They believe that a single agency 
might smooth the difficulties now re- 
quired in obtaining BEW licenses, 
WSA shipping space and WPB pri- 
orities. 


x *k * 

President Roosevelt isn’t too im- 
pressed as yet by the man-power 
problem of American farmers. He has 
let it be known that he believes much 
can be done about this problem by 
closing schools for a few days at har- 
vest time. Some other officials say that 
the farm man-power problem is acute 
and is one that involves skilled labor, 
not school children. 


* & # 


The intimation by Vice President 
Wallace that this country’s new syn- 
thetic rubber industry may be junked 
at the end of the war has caused ex- 
citement in affected industries. There 
is a reported slowdown as industry 
seeks to make absolutely sure that the 


Government takes any risk in a ver. 
ture that is written off before it starts 


x * * 


An element of over-all planning is for § 
the first time to be introduced int 
military requirements for war mate! 
rial. The simple operating idea the! 
has prevailed since July, 1940, ani 
more particularly since Decembe 
1941, is to produce the most of every. 
thing. Officials are suddenly discover. 
ing that that goal is impossible. 


= & 









Mr. Roosevelt’s criticism of columnists 
and commentators is more bitter nov 
than at any time in the past. He is in- 
dicating to visitors that somethinj 
should be done to prevent publication 
of what he believes to be untrue reports 
that adversely affect the war effort 


x * * 


War Under Secretary Patterson and 
Navy Under Secretary Forrestal un- 
derwent a sudden change of heart in 
their attitude toward renegotiation o 
war contracts. In private they had op- 
posed renegotiation on the ground that 
it injected the military side of the 
Government into the field of finance 
Appearing before Congress they sup- 
ported renegotiation of contracts as 
Government policy. 


x k * 


Treasury Secretary Morgenthau isn! 
a bit downhearted about the mauling 
that Treasury tax suggestions have 
received in this session of Congress 
He is all set to g0 back with the samt 
suggestions for another try in another 
bill as revenue needs rise. 


* & @& 


One complaint among seamen against 
shortcuts in merchant ship building is 
that some ships are being turned out 
for service in the tropics without ven 
tilating or refrigerating systems Cot 
sidered by them adequate to the needs 
Idea of building a vast Army tha 
cannot be moved to the scene of wa 
action for many years now is begit 
ning to be revised. The revision * 
downward. 
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Here Are You! 


ERHAPS you haven't really got a wrench in your 

hand...perhaps you’re not actually swinging a 
hammer. 

But it’s you who are building the tanks, gun car- 
riages, rifle springs, turret parts, bombs, steam and 


Diesel locomotives coming out of our plants... 


and hundreds of other factories in this country. 

It’s you, the American people, with the money 
you put into war stamps, bonds, taxes, who are turn- 
ing out the weapons coming off America’s produc- 
tion lines...a volume of mobile power that will help 


to assure a decent world. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 


TANKS + GUN CARRIAGES » ARMY AND NAVY ORDNANCE + STEAM-LINERS AND DIESEL-LINERS 





LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO! 


One of a series of paintings of the tobacco country by America’s foremost artists 





“Loadin’ for Town.” Painted from life in the tobacco country by Ernest Fiene, 


IN A CIGARETTE, IT’S THE TOBACCO THAT COUNTS 


-..and Lucky Strike means fine tobacco! Independent tobacco experts — buyers, 


auctioneers, warehousemen— see us consistently pay the price to get the finer, 
the milder leaf . . . These men make Lucky Strike their own choice by more 
than 2 to 1. 


Isn't that worth remembering ...worth acting on...next time you buy cigarettes? 





With men who know tobacco best —it’s Luckies 2 to 1 
XUM 


